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For Displays That Sell 





If Buyers Say 


i | 


HEN shoppers look all 

through your stock for an 
item and then make excuses for not 
buying, there is something wrong 
with your merchandising. Maybe it 
is Twilight Zone* lighting, for even 
though your goods are of high qual- 
ity and fairly priced, they don’t look 
like the values they really are unless 
adequate, glareless light shows them 
off to full advantage. 


Repeated tests prove that most 
stores are full of Twilight Zones*, 
yet these Twilight Zones* are so 
elusive that they may go on for 
months and years deceiving you and 
spoiling sales. So test your lighting 
today. If you delay it may cost you 
thousands of dollars in lost sales. 


TWILIGHT ZONE 


The deceptive half-light be- 
tween obvious darkness and 
adequate illumination. 


Make the phone book test 


Go get your telephone book. Then 
take it to various spots where your 
men, or your customers, have to 
stand. Now open the phone book 
at random. Does every word stand 
out sharp, clear; can you read any 
name, address and phone number 
rapidly and with perfect ease? You 
should be able to do so readily—for 
the telephone book is scientifically 
designed for perfect legibility under 
proper light. So, if you can’t read 
it easily—if you have to slow up, 
squint or draw the book closer to 





your face—your men are not getting 
enough light to wait on customers 
fast—and your customers are not 


getting enough light to see how 


isn't quite what | want’ 





good your merchandise really is. 
Eye-strain, headaches, fatigue, lost 
time and lost customers, all the haz-- 
ards of the Twilight Zone* are at 


work ham-stringing your profits. 


Rid yourself of Twilight Zone*. 
Make light make you money, not 
cost you money. Place lighting in 


your store on a scientific basis. 


Send for free bulletins 


Write the Commercial Engineering De- 
partment, Bureau 33, Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, 150 Broadway, New 
York City, and we shall be 
glad to send you free bulle- 
tins explaining correct types 
of illumination. 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 
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“You wonder why your windows aren’t productive. We 
wondered, and found that when we gave our customers new 
displays; when we gave them something to look at, they 
began to sell. Perhaps your customers won’t understand 
the ‘Continental’ technique, but they will find it interesting. 
It will cause them to lock; once they begin looking they 
will become interested—and interest leads to desire and de- 
sire to purchases. Isn’t this new display technique worth 
a concentrated, sincere effort?” 
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“When we, in the selling end of retailing, finally come 
to the belated realization that we are shouldering a greater 
responsibility than ever before, that the importance of ‘sell- 
ing’ has increased a hundredfold in the eyes of our em- 
ployers, that today’s opportunities are invested with us, 
and that what we accomplish today will mark our future 
progress—then will we double our efforts to attract cus- 
tomers into the store for the purpose of selling them more 
merchandise. Those who haven’t the mental quipment, 
or whe will make no effort to shoulder this added respon- 
sibility, or those whose self-saturated ego will not listen 
to the ideas of others, will drop out of the picture.’ 
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By JOHN R. STEWART 
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“The day bas arrived when lax display methods fail 
miserably to attract; such displays attracted attention once 
upon a time, but they certainly indicate lack of imaginaion 
today. And, with the tremendous forms of merchandise ex- 
pression at every displayman’s command, such appalling 
evidence of stagnation in displays of goods certainly indi- 
cates lack of originality, inventiveness and adaptability.” 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Progress! 


A new and more exacting service is required 
of displaymen in modern, reorganized business. 
The conditions in which we find retail business 
today have developed many new problems, and 
have, at the same time, given display executives 
their greatest opportunity — an opportunity to 
scale the heights of progress in this history- 
making era. 


Displaymen! Take stock! Are you prepared 
to grasp this opportunity? Are your displays 
super-salesmen? Are you a recognized factor in 
retail merchandising? 


The first step of importance is cooperation— 
cooperation with one another; cooperation with 
all phases of merchandising. Such cooperation 
is vital. No individual or group can isolate it- 
self and continue to give the type of service 
now required. 


An I. A. D. M. program for constructive 
progress will appear in an early issue of DIS- 


PLAY WORLD. 


Displaymen, this will be your opportunity 
—cooperate. 


CHARLES A. VOSBURG 


President 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF DISPLAYMEN 
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Westinghouse Lamp Ties Up 


Display Series With 
George Washington 
Bicentennial 


An OPPORTUNITY that arises once in a hundred years 
is indeed rare. The George Washington Bicentennial cele- 
bration this year offered an opportunity for alert minds to 
see the value of a timely tie-up in advertising. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Company realized that a patri- 
otic and educational service could be rendered, the memory 
of our greatest public man perpetuated, and further, that this 
could be done so that Westinghouse would derive an adver- 
tising benefit in a manner entirely dignified and within the 
realms of good taste. 

To this end, they commissioned C. B. Falls, an artist of 
national renown, to illustrate twelve incidents in the life of 
George Washington. These illustrations were beautifully 


—C. B. Falls, an artist of national renown, was 
commissioned to illustrate twelve incidents in the 
life of George Washington for the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company. The title chosen for the dis- 
plays was “The Light of a Nation,” and it ties 
up admirably the thought of Washington, the 
leading light of the new-born country, and 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, the modern source 
of a nation’s light— 


DISPLAYS PRODUCED BY THE 
EINSON-FREEMAN COMPANY, 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


lithographed by the Einson-Freeman Company of Long 
Island City, N. Y., in eight colors on cards 13%x20%”. A 
title, “The Light of a Nation,” ties up admirably the thought 
of Washington, the leading light of the new born country, 
and Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, the modern source of a 
nation’s light. 

This set of twelve cards, together with one gilded wooden 
frame, was sold to Westinghouse dealers for one dollar; thus 
supplying them, at less than cost, with Bicentennial display 
material for the entire year. These illustrations were also 
lithographed as small folders, 6x94”, with several para- 
graphs describing the situations depicted. These folders were 
distributed by public utilities companies to school children 
throughout the country. 

Permission has been given to the City of New York Com- 
mission for the celebration of the Bicentennial, for the repro- 
duction and distribution of these illustrations as part of the 
city’s celebration. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Company is to be commended 
both for the service it is rendering to the celebration of the 
Bicentennial and for its foresight in realizing the publicity 
value of such a series. 
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Westincrousk Mazba Lames 
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4 DISPLAY 


Donaldson's 


Village 


Last February, a new selling idea was born in a store. 
“Why not invite builders and materials men to place a per- 
manent building exhibit under one store roof instead of ex- 
pending a like amount of money for a seven-days’ affair that 
is crowded to the limit and then forgotten?” Today, “Don- 
aldson’s Village,’ being open to the public for some few 
months, the permanent building exhibit, sponsored jointly by 
architects, contractors, building materials dealers and Don- 
aldson’s, composed of six complete homes, equipped from oil 
burner to ash tray, from roof to arm-chair, has been visited 
by thousands of people—75,000 passed through the “Village” 
the first four days it was open. 

Builders and materials men, with their tables of literature, 
their badges announcing their names and occupations, reign 
free and well over this: building exhibit, interviewing inter- 
ested persons contemplating new buildings or the moderniza- 
tion of old buildings. Builders and materials men wear 


—“Donaldson’s Village” was formally 
opened during their 50th Anniversary. 
The picture below shows some of the 
elaborate exterior lighting effects— 
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By LOIS B. HUNTER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

L. S. DONALDSON COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


smiles on their faces, and this in a year we all refer to as 
“civilization’s great depression.” This in a year when un- 
employment, always a problem, seems to have crossed many of 
our visions for the first time. 

So unique an idea is this fact of six completely roofed 
and furnished homes under a store roof that word has passed 
swiftly through Minneapolis and its environs, “Visit the Don- 
aldson Village.” Police were stationed for the first three 
days at the entrances to the floor on which the homes were 
built to keep count of the people for danger-weight. Junior- 
size street lamps, side-walks, grass, flowers, trees, mail boxes 
and door knockers give realism to the picture presented by 
these six complete homes, ranged around two wall sides of 
the store’s furniture floor. As Mr. Silverthorne, president of 
the L. S. Donaldson Company, says, “If it were possible te 
turn the water on, families could move into each of the homes, 
and know every comfort the building trades can supply.” 

Stores, before this, have built “model display homes,” or 
sections of homes, in which to show their furniture. No 
store has ever interested all the arms of the building trades, 
for their own benefit, to organize themselves to produce the 
perfect whole that is a home, from roof to plater, from door 
to lighting system, from mail-box to the latest in fireplaces. 

“You need a permanent exhibit of building and mate- 
rials,” Mr. Silverthorne told Minneapolis builders and ma- 
terials men. “You need a place conveniently located, always 
open on business days from nine in the morning to five 
o'clock; you need to display your wares where it is not neces- 
sary to telephone Mrs. Jones, client of last year, to know 
when you may bring Mrs. Smith to see the new kitchen you 
built.” 

Inez C. Wood, interior architect, supplies the following 
interesting facts about interior lighting: 

Restfulness is the feature of first importance, which every 
home maker strives to endow her living quarters—whether 
it be a one-room apartment or a three-story mansion. Light- 
ing is the element which may improve or destroy all this 
restfulness of furnishings and their arrangements. ‘Look 
to your lighting” should be a guiding phrase of the conscien- 
tious home maker. The results will more than repay one. 
By soft, mellow lights, rooms will suggest a warmth and 
hospitality which would be lacking under a cold, harsh light. 

Color plays just as*important a part in lighting as in any 
other decoration of the home. By subtle use of tinted lamps. 
of the warm colors, one may often relieve an otherwise too 
austere effect. An inadequately lighted home is never a rest- 
ful one; allow sufficient illumination for one to see without 
eyestrain. Never allow a bare lamp bulb to be without some 
shade—whether it be of glass, silk or parchment. One would 
never use a portable lamp without a shade—why use a fix- 
ture? 

Suiting the lighting equipment to the home has only been 
made possible in the last few years since the manufacturers 
have felt the desire for period fixtures. Lighting fixtures 
are a decoration, as much as a rug, chair or draperies; there- 
fore, it is desirable to have their design of the same style as 
the other furnishings. For the pine panelled early American 
living room in the Donaldson Village, a center ceiling fix- 





ture with reproduction of old lamps with frosted chimneys. 


to soften and diffuse the light has been used. It is to be 
noted that the matching wall brackets may be balanced on 
both sides of a large wall space instead of the more usual 
place above the fireplace. The Spanish type home required 
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wrought iron fixtures. Here, too, the light sources have been 
shaded by means of a composition glass which blends with 
the coloring of the walls. Indirect lighting fixtures have 
been used for the home of French influence, as these light- 
colored ceilings easily reflect the light, spreading it through- 
out the rooms. 

“Built-in Lighting” may be adapted to most any style of 
architecture—its location, treatment, and installation being 
controlled, however, by the architectural features of the 
house. 

3y concealing the light source in the cornice above the 
main entrance, one is able to obtain a flood of warm welcom- 
ing light over the door and steps. Niches give excellent 
opportunities for concealed light sources, enabling one to 
more interestingly display some hanging or painting of par- 
ticular merit. A rather plain hall may be made quite at- 
tractive by cove-lighting; here, of course, the built-in light- 
ing is very dependent upon the structure of the ceiling of 
such a room. Bay windows which are such an attraction in 
the daytime at home may be made equally so for the evening 
by using illuminated glass panels at both sides. A fireplace 
mantle is able to provide space for concealing a small light 
which illuminates a painting or hanging above. 

In the dining room the china closets with glass shelves 
are very simply made doubly attractive by concealing small 
lamp bulbs behind the top frame, thus giving an added in- 
terest to your room. An illuminated patterned glass ceiling 
was a means of getting away from the suspending dining 
room type fixture, being more decorative and made more 
flexible by several switches which control the intensity of 
illumination. Reflectors in the center will direct the light to 
the center of the table—or the entire surface may be illumi- 
nated as one desires. 

“Built-in bedroom lighting,” yes, it is possible. Lighting 
for general illumination comes from overhead recessed decor- 
ative glass panels in three corners of the room. The fourth 
corner has a niche into which the bed will fit. Illuminated 
glass panels at either side of the bed will furnish light for 


—Just a section of the living 
room in the Colonial house— 
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—Six model homes were built 
for the “Village.” This is a 
drawing of the Spanish house— 


reading in bed and is controlled by a switch at one side. 
Niches have been cut to conceal a single bulb and are cov- 
ered by an etched glass panel for the panel decorative cficet. 
a very simple means for obtaining an effective niche for most 
any room. A small night light is concealed in the bedroom 
near the top of the baseboard to provide enough light on the 
floor to prevent any sumbling in the dark. 

In the bathroom efficient lighting is quite necessary. A 
mirror is illuminated by panels of glass at either side, while 
a built-in dressing table has lighted panels also at either 
side to provide a good lighting for a portable mirror. Above 
the tub illuminated strips of glass fit into the corners. 

A kitchen with cupboards up either side of a stove or 
sink may easily have lighting concealed above these spaces 
to make them more comfortable places with no disagreeable 
shadows on one’s work. 

Enjoy complete harmony of furnishings in your home by 
blending the lighting with them. Light is to the home what 
personality is to the individual. Make the most of it. 
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If There Is a Way We Will Find It, 


If There Is Not, We 
Will Make One 


Has your display department ever been stranded on the 
island of ideas? Mine has, and not very many months ago 
we were forced to use this slogan, “If There Is A Way We 
Will Find It; If There Is Not, We Will Make One,” as a 
means of creating new and unusual ideas. The windows of 
the other stores along the street had much the same appear- 
ance as ours, and we grew so tired of producing “just an- 
other window” each time a display was changed. 

Every man in the display department was searching for 
that new idea. We wanted something “Continental” yet 
“American.” Everything we did was so set and the design 
methods were so colorless that we finally gave up every 
technique that pertained to American display traditions and 
began studying German display methods. It was here that 


—Three price ranges were to be featured in the 
“Kayser” glove display, and yet continuity of 
display thought was wanted. This was achieved 
by building three unified groups, with the display 
technique the same in every group— 
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By WM. HOOPER 
DISPLAY DIRECTOR 
THE ERNST KERN COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


we found real action. It was here that we found new life and 
form. It was with this new technique that we produced dis- 
plays that “sold.” The photographs reproduced with this 
article will but hint at the possibilities of this new technique. 

In developing “Continental” displays, the first subject we 
began studying was “principles of foundation.” Here we 
contacted line, form, color and angular arrangement. Master 
these four principles as we did and you will master “Con- 
tinental Art.” Once “Continental” display art is mastered, 
your display productions will become more interesting than 
any type presentation ever attempted. We, of course, were 
searching for display methods that were new and that would 
sell merchandise. We soon realized the mistake we first 
made when developing this new technique for our windows— 
we were not getting the “point-of-sale” technique across. The 
displays were not clear or complete. Group separation was 
effecting the displays. We soon corrected that fault and our 
displays began selling merchandise so rapidly that we were 
compelled to make frequent changes. This was the idea we 
were looking for. Now our displays are the most distinctive 


on the street. 
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“Continental” display art is a new departure in window 
merchandising. Appreciation of this new technique must be 
obtained through perfect understanding of good design prin- 
ciples and practice. You must have a reason for everything 
in the display, you must know why you obtain certain effects ; 
there is a reason for every medium and effect that enters into 
this dynamic form of merchandise presentation. Just for 
example of knowledge of technique and reason for display, 
let us study the “Kayser” glove display. 

In the “Kayser” glove display we wanted to show the three 
price ranges and, yet, at the same time, we wanted to obtain 
continuity in display presentation. So, this was achieved by 
building the display in three unified group presentations 
which included the step arrangement holding the glove hands. 
The background was cream with the “Kayser” panel in white. 
The “cut-out” letters were in two shades of green and orange. 
These colors, we find, are best for quick eye acceptance—we 
use these colors to exceptional advantage in our various dis- 
play presentations. 

Now, every display produced by the display department 
must have a definite thought both in line and form. The 
background of our displays are usually formed by “blowing- 
up” a drawing or an advertisement illustration of the mer- 
chandise being featured; or by the introduction of a back- 
ground panel that states the merchandise price in bold cut-out 
copy. Such copy, besides stating the merchandise price, 
oftentimes features the title of the display or presents copy 
which calls attention to the different features of the merchan- 
dise. 

One idea that has proved particularly helpful in producing 
sales has been the use of cartoon backgrounds. These back- 
grounds consist of cartoon sketches which are “blown-up” 
and which form the theme of the display. Cartoon back- 
grounds have often been used by us to suggest the uses of the 
merchandise. I recall one display in which this particular 
idea proved very productive. It was a presentation of “Bell 
Hop Smocks.” The cartoon background suggested the idea 
of the Bell Hop and Maid and the Hotel. The display re- 
mained in eight days while the merchandise was reordered 
five times. The presentation was so popular that the manu- 
facturer made a trip to Detroit to see it. 

Another successful type background presentation is the 
“poster display.”” An example of such a display is presented 
in the “Beau Brummel’” tie window. This display was 


—The “Beau Brummel” tie display was changed 

three times in the course of a week, and each 

presentation was confined to just one pattern of 

different colorings. Is that “selling” merchan- 
dise ?— 


changed three times in one week, and each presentation was 
confined to just one pattern of different colorings. In study- 
ing this display you will: notice that the presentation can be 
separated at any angle, yet the display remains effective. The 
background, poster panel speaks the message and undoubtedly 
contributed in a large way to the success of the display. 

The sign holder in the “Beau Brummel” display played an 
important role in getting the sales message across. The 
holder was designed by our display department and conforms 
to a new line of fixtures which are now the talk of Detroit 
displaymen. 

It is my sincere hope that those displaymen who have not 
ventured into the presentation of this new form of display 
will do so immediateiy. Every fact stated is true. The 
various techniques can be mastered and “Continental” dis- 
plays duplicated if you will only try. Don’t think for one mo- 
ment that a large sum of money is necessary. Take, for 
instance, a hosiery display: Have the cut used in the adver- 
tisement “blown-up” and place it on a flat, say, four by eight 
feet in size. Cover this flat with sign cloth, spray it a color 
or leave it white. Place the hosiery display in the center of 
the flat and accentuate its features with appropriate copy. 
Get some boxes, cover them with felt or some other type dis- 
play fabric; use them for fixtures. Obtain a good angular 
arrangement and your window will be produced. 

It sounds crude, perhaps, but executed properly it will sel! 
hosiery. I have tried it out and I know. Of course, these 
suggestions are only the basis for you to work from, and you 
will probably find a better way of doing it once you have 
started. But, the principle consideration is, “Don’t Delay.” 
You wonder why your windows aren't productive? I won- 
dered, and found that when we gave our customers new dis- 
plays; when we gave them something different to look at, they 
began to sell. Perhaps your customers won't understand the 
technique, but they will find it interesting. It will cause them 
to look; once they begin looking they will become interested— 
and interest leads to desire and desire to purchases. Isn't this 
new display technique worth a concentrated, sincere effort? 
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Coverage Through 


Cooperation 


As A CLASS, there is perhaps no sort of advertising that 
shows such uniformly high standards of artistry and excel- 
lence as travel advertising and display. No industry seems 
to realize better than the transportation industry the value 
of good art work and display materials assembled with skill! 
and originality. This is as true of Europe as it is of America, 
for in Europe the art of the travel poster approaches per- 
fection. 

Competition among railway, steamship and air lines for 
passengers is, of course, keen. The competition within the 
advertising field is equally keen, and the great problem of 
the individual transportation company is to obtain coverage 
and distribution for its advertising through channels that 
give it, if possible, an advantage over its competitors. 

This, obviously, is not a very easy thing to do. The world 
of media and distribution are pretty well explored, charted 
and standardized, not only for the transportation industry 
but for industry ads a whole. But even so, the Panama Mai! 
Steamship Company of San Francisco has succeeded in work- 


—A scene of semi-tropical regions is well 
depicted by the sand blast and oil tech- 
nique of the background panel. Panama 
Mail placards and folders are skillfully 
made part of the composition, and thus 
admirably serve the purpose of Roos Bros., 
the department store, and the Panama 
Mail Company, who supplied the back- 
ground material— 


By ZOE A. BATTU 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


ing out a window display policy and program that obtains 
for its window displays complete coverage of the Western 
territory at a nominal cost, and gives it a tremendous advan- 
tage over its rivals in the same territory. 

As for the company itself, its home offices are in San 
Francisco, and its secondary headquarters are in New York. 
3etween the United States «and Mexico, Gautemala, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Panama, the Canal Zone, and 
Cuba, it operates a freight and passenger service. Sailings 
from all harbors of the ‘tne are frequent and dependable. 
Its ships are large, and modernly designed for speed, com- 
fort and safety. 

The foreign countries served by the Pacific Mail ships 
abound in scenic, historical and pre-historical interest. His- 
torians, archeologists, novelists and the authors of several 
non-fiction best sellers now assure us that Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, not Egypt and Greece, were the birthplace of 
civilization. Painters busily portray the Indians of these 
lands as stolid, simple, but eminently romantic, fellows who 
are the downtrodden descendants of an ancient, glorious and 
vanished civilization. Trips to Central and South America 
become increasingly fashionable, and steamship companies 
are thrown into an unseemly scramble for passengers to these 
regions. 

The methods, whereby the window displays of the Panama 
Mail Steamship Company are given a maximum value and 
usefulness in obtaining a goodly share of this business, orig- 
inated with someone outside the company and the steamship 
business. They are the idea of a woman. The woman knew 
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nothing about the inner workings of steamship companies or 
de luxe cruises, but she did know display and the psychology 
of window shoppers. 

Her idea was simply to capitalize on window shopping 
by tying it up to travel displays. The reader will say, “There 
is nothing radically new in that, as the idea of travel is 
commonly presented in connection with luggage, sports goods, 
all kinds of clothing and divers other merchandise.” The 
virtue of the tie up in this case lies in the system and scale 
upon which the program is pursued. 

The company had a set or series of displays created, pre- 
senting the scenes and life of the several Central American 
countries served by its ships. The material was well con- 
ceived and executed as to art work. It had color and variety, 
and was highly suggestive of the leisurely, picturesque life 
of the semi-tropical lands to the south of us. 

This display material was available to any business house, 
selling a service or merchandise that has to do with travel 
or merchandise that could be presented to good effect as part 
of a travel display. The Panama Mail Company makes no 
charge whatever for the use of its display material. It will 
send the material anywhere in the country, on request, and 
pay all transportation charges from and to San Francisco. 
Where possible and desired, the company will send a display- 
man to assist in installing the material. Where this is not 
possible, it supplies diagrams, drawings, photographs, etc., 
to show how other houses have made use of the material. 

The only stipulation made by the Panama Mail Company 
is that several of its printed folders and a small placard or 
two, bearing its name, be put into each window where its 
other material is used. Put these may be inconspicuously 
placed so as not to detract attention from the merchandise 
featured by the borrowing house. 

In the displays, as a whole, there is enough material for 
ten or twelve large windows. The material has been de- 
signed and assembled so that it may be used as a whole or 
in one or more parts without destroying its effectiveness, 
continuity or interest. If a large department store wants to 
put on a series of travel displays it can have the whole lot 
of the material. If it desires to devote only one or two win- 
dows to travel, it can take only enough for this purpose. The 
small shop, with limited display space, can choose material 
that may be éffectively arranged in relation to its own mer- 
chandise and the window space available. 
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—The background panel in this case is a wash 
paint on a heavy silk. This treatment produces 
a clear, luminous brilliancy in the colors that are 
highly suggestive of the romance and atmosphere 
of semi-tropical lands. The printed folders of the 
Panama Mail Company are arranged as part of 
the composition, yet they do not detract atten- 
tion from Roos Bros. merchandise— 


From time to time, new ideas and features are added to 
the displays, the display material being rejuvenated or old 
ones discarded. In this way, there is always something new 
and novel in the displays. There is no danger of them be- 
coming too well known or tiresome to the public, even though, 
as it frequently happens, the company supplied material to 
several different firms in the same city or town several times 
in the course of a year. 

The Panama Mail Company has had this program of 
traveling window displays in operation since 1928. In that 
time, there is hardly a department store or exclusive clothing 
shop of any importance on the West Coast to which it has 
not supplied material for travel displays. In addition, it has 
supplied displays to banks, express companies, leather goods 
houses, typewriter, camera, sports shops and the like. De- 
mand for the material grows steadily, and the company is 
obliged to work out a regular schedule of yearly bookings 
in order that all requests for displays may be taken care of 
in order of receipt, or to best serve the interest of the store, 
its location, window facilities, and plans for travel displays. 

The benefits of the scheme are, of course, mutual. The 
stores and concerns using the service are supplied with first- 
class travel material at no cost to themselves. If they had 
to make or buy similar material, the cost would be excessive, 
if not prohibitive, and the discarded display would be a 
dead loss. 

On its part, the Panama Mail Company is enabled to 
present its displays with reasonable regularity and consist- 
ency in small cities, towns and even hamlets that otherwise 
would only be reached by routine and ineffective methods. 
In the larger cities, it gets its displays into locations in the 
heavy traffic and shopping districts that would otherwise be 
closed to it by reason of high rental costs. Through its policy 
and system of cooperation the Panama Mail Company ob- 
tains window space and complete coverage of the western 
territory for its displays. 
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In natural wood finish 
In color $1.00 extra 
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display 3 


“SHOW GIRL” 






























The advantages of this modern silhouette figure: Adaptable 
...light...easy to handle...attractive in appearance... flat- 
tering to all types of Ready-to-Wear; namely: coats, dresses, 
sportswear, sweaters, blouses, pajamas, negligees, under- 
wear, etc. And last but not least, economical in price. Fits 
into any budget no matter how small. Direct from the manu- 


facturers and patentees. 





316 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY. 
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Where History 
Is Repeated 


Every great creative genius (and some creators who are 
not geniuses) has at least one “big idea.” That is the idea 
which he believes will “stop” the world. The “big idea” 
around which this story is written concerns a type of minia- 
ture reproductions that had their origin several years ago 
in Covington, Ky., and which are now being spread over these 
more or less United States of America. Covington, incidently, 
is to Cincinnati what Brooklyn is to Manhattan, but to 
Northern Kentuckians, Covington is the point on the Ohio 
River around which Cincinnati has been built. 

But, to get down to business, in Covington, Ky., the firm 
of Advertising Displays, Inc., under the guidance of Wm. 


—A scene from the “Tru-Tu-Life” studios 
showing but a few of the many processes 
detailed in producing the interesting dis- 
plays pictured on the opposite page. It is 
in this and similar rooms that skilled 
sculptors model the characters; skilled 
artisans transfer the figures from the pli- 
able modellers clay to a durable material 
which is then painted; stages are con- 
structed and the displays assembled— 


By WM. ERNEST DE COURSEY 
ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 
COVINGTON, KY. 


Ernest DeCoursey, is designing and constructing miniature 
replicas in complete detail of various scenes from history, 
mythology, romance and fiction. These replicas are pro- 
duced on miniature stages, using theatrical lighting effects. 
Miniature actors with miniature furnishings, equipment and 
vehicles, reenact such famous events as The Building of the 
Pyramids, the Discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus, the First Meeting of Cleopatra and Ceaser, The Roman 
Chariot Races. 

Stepping a little further along in history we find Paul 
Revere making his famous ride, the Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Laying aside our history book for a 
moment we see Little Red Riding Hood and the Wolf, 
Humpty-Dumpty on the Wall, Jack Climbing the Bean Stalk, 
Simple Simon at the Fair and other characters from the realm 
of Mother Goose. 

Looking further we see Theodore Roosevelt in Africa 
hunting elephants—-a very stirring scene. There is, we dis- 
cover, the Interior of a modern Coal Mine. We see a present- 
day Oil Well with pump house and derrick. In fact, whether 
it is ancient, medieval or modern history or place, Adver- 
tising Displays, Inc., have created the characters and events 
in what is known as their “Tru-Tu-Life” displays. 
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How is this done? Skilled sculptors model the characters 
and figures carefully; skilled artisans then transfer the fig- 
ures from the pliable modellers clay to a durable material 
which may be painted by the artists before mounting. Mean- 
while, in the art room, the backgrounds for these “Tru-Tu- 
Life” stages are being painted by still another group of 
artists, while in the shop craftsmen, trained in carving and 
fitting, are making the tiny buildings, furniture, wagons and 
other accessories. 

When all parts have been completed, the cabinet built, 
background painted, etc., the assemblymen put the entire 
grouping together, and when next seen it will be on display 
in some prominent bank, department store or other mercan- 
tile window. 

In connection with the George Washington Bicentennial 
celebration, Advertising Displays, Inc., have produced an 
exquisite series of “Tru-Tu-Life” displays depicting the life 
of George Washington. Ten scenes comprise the display 
which include such high spots as Washington in his boyhood een 
at Wakefield, carrying on his career as a surveyor, working = Woshingtom Tig. Artison 
in his own blacksmith shop at Mt. Vernon, as a delegate to NN Oe ea 
the First Continental Congress, crossing the Delaware at 
Trenton, wintering with his army at Valley Forge, receiving 


ee ae 





—The “Tru-Tu-Life” display 
above shows George Wash- 
ington, the artisan. The de- 
tails of the various accessories 
contributing to the reality of 
the scenes are perfect in their 
smallest detail— 


—Even “Aladdin” comes to 
life in “Tru-Tu-Life” displays. 
The display on the left sug- 
gests the type display produced 
by “Advertising Displays, Inc.,” 
for banks, the range of subjects 
are of course wide and varied— 


of Aladdins Lamp 


in the magical workings & 





—A series of ten “Tru-Tu 
Life” displays were produced 
for the George Washington Bi- 





the oath of office as President of the United States, signing centennial. The scene below 
the Decleration of Independence, and others. The series is shows George Washington 
' historically correct and is the result of much research and crossing the Delaware. The 
} close cooperation between the United States George Wash- scene is historically correct— 


ington Bicentennial Commission and Mr. DeCoursey’s staff. 


& The displays were selected from a list of pageants supplied 
E by the Commission as offering the most desirable subject 
f matter for reproduction. 

b We are all children at heart and the secret of the mar- 
velous appeal of “Tru-Tu-Life” displays is in their faithful 
reproduction of the event or happening being pictured in this 

f miniature form. The characters in “Tru-Tu-Life” displays 

e are from seven to twelve inches high, with all furnishings, 

Z equipment, etc., of the scene in direct proportion. 

te Advertising Displays, Inc., was originally founded for the 

z serving of financial institutions, but like many growing busi- 

. nesses they found the field for their products limited only 

e by their vision. For the coffee industry, for example, the ‘ 

a company has produced a series of miniature exhibits care- 

i fully portraying interesting phases in the cultivation of cof- 

i fee, its transportation and final serving. 

» It is an interesting place, the “Tru-Tu-Life” studio, and 

% a visit to the wareroom, a veritable art museum, quickly ex- 

2 plains the tremendous interest, not only of the commercial 

: users of “Tru-Tu-Life” displays but educators, teachers and, 

4 lastly, this great big group of “children” made up of “grown- 

a ups” like you and me. 
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Color Is a Big Selling Advantage 


In Enamelware Displays 


Cotor in the enamelware window is an eye catcher. But 
it is even more valuable as a selling point. Around it can 
be built ideas on how to make the kitchen attractive that 
will interest the housewife. From here it is easy to carry her 
on to other selling points in enamelware, its durability and 
cleaning ease. 


When color, or looks, is featured, it is important that 
every pan be well shown. It should have plenty of space, 
instead of being crowded or stacked with other pieces. It 
should literally shine with cleanliness. How it will look in 
use can be suggested by setting it on a stove or table. 


Sales will total more if these color promotions include 
refrigerator, stove, dishwasher, or washing machine in the 
same porcelain enamel finish. And there are chances for 
small sales from window backgrounds of oilcloth and kitchen 
paper. . ; 

The three displays here are for windows, but they may 
also be used for temporary or permanent set-ups in the 
kitchenwares department. 


—How different the enamelware displays 
of today and yesterday, and one can truth- 
fully say, how different the enamelware. 
Display styles have changed as have 
enamelware styles. The enamelware of a 
few years back ran entirely to white; to- 
day color has supplemented the old tradi- 
tion that kitchen utensils be white, and one, 
two and three-color ensembles of enamel- 
ware form pleasing combinations in mod- 
ern kitchens that also run to color— 
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SELLING COPY: Green is pleasant in the kitchen, and 
in enamelware is so easy to keep clean and bright. 





This window is one of a series, each displaying a different 
color in enamelware. The electric dishwasher, or other 
kitchen aid, should be of porcelain enamel in the same color. 
The words, “Green Enamelware,” are cutout letters of black, 
or other color, as is the circle behind the washer and the 
lettering on the round window card on the floor. Utensils 
may be priced separately, or by the set. 


By ALICE KLING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SELLING COPY: Is Your Kitchen Dark? Is Your 
Kitchen Light? Ivory Enamelware lightens a north kitchen, 
green is cool and restful in a sunny one. 


Two curtained kitchen windows tie in with the idea that 
ivory utensils and porcelain enamel-topped table are good in 
dark kitchens, green in light. By each window is lettered 
the question, and on card at center answering copy. The win- 
dows may be glass, with tree or building silhouettes behind 
one, light behind the other; or they may be painted wall 
board; or made of squares of gray and yellow paper to look 
like panes. 





























SELLING COPY: Color Recipes for the Kitchen—all 
one color, 2 color contrast, 3 color scheme. 


Three-color ensembles for kitchens are shown in this 
window, or in a series of three. White stove and utensils, 
first, will interest conservative women. Second is green 
stove and bisque enamelware, or vice versa. Third, com- 
bining ivory and red utensils with green stove will appeal to 
younger housekeeper. Stoves and enamelware should be 
priced. Color schemes may be varied. 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 
























Invites 
Your Patronage 








International Register Co. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative 
Cutter 








Adler-Jones Co. 
649 So. Wells Street 


Window Decorations and 
Fabrics 


The Koester School 
367 West Adams Street 
Correspondence 

Instruction 

Botanical Decorating Co. 

319-327 W. Van Buren Street 


Artistic Decorations and 
Artificial Flowers 





National Card, Mat & 
Board Co. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat 
Boards 





Chicago Cardboard Co. 


666-670 Washington Blvd. 
Art Poster and Mat Board 
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Where the Display Plan 


Begins and Ends 


Topay. individuals in publicity divisions in all stores are 
facing one of the most critical tests in their careers. When- 
ever there is a buyer’s market, such as we have with us now, 
the responsibility of those in publicity divisions looms pro- 
portionately greater. It is our responsibility to stimulate 
increased buying. It is in our hands to do so. With the tools 
and agencies we have, if properly used, a powerful buying 
impression can be made on the customer. Nothing can be 
accomplished, however, without cooperation between two of 
the integral controls of these tools and agencies—the display 
manager and the advertising manager. Neither one can any 
longer isolate himself in his limited sphere and expect to 
accomplish the hard-hitting selling job which today requires. 
The so-called lordly attitude of the one and the alleged 
resentful attitude of the other must be thrown aside. Our 
problem today is double-barreled; one that must be solved 
together. 

Retrenchment Necessary 

Display managers must learn to operate more effectively 
on a reduced budget. Today’s conditions make this impera- 
tive. This does not mean that ability and brain-power should 
be impaired. Retrenchment which impairs ability is wasteful 
economy. 

I am given to understand that many stores have gone 
hog-wild in display retrenchment, seriously and dangerously 
minimizing the productivity of the display department. This, 
I believe, is a rash mistake. Today, the wise merchant will 
strenuously endeavor to improve the selling appeal within the 
store. He will not under-estimate the importance of the 
inexpensive factors in sales promotion—such as, windows, 
interiors, departmental displays, posters, counter signs, and 
salespeople. 

From a dollars and cents’ viewpoint, returns from news- 
paper advertising have fallen sharply. Some estimate it as 


—Suggesting the “Six Months Expense 

Plan” with one month completely allo- 

cated. Large stores will have more 

classifications, while small stores will 
have fewer— 





The Six Months Expense Plan 


























| Classifications Van. | Feb.| Mar: | Apr-| May |Vune | Totals 
Newspapers | U,590 | 1,04) /| 12,057 | 13,268/12,505 | 12,047| 73,108 
Direct Mail 988 

Postage | 152 

Misc.Media 814 Only one month 








Adv. Payroll! | 1,292 


| 


1s shown completely alio- 
cated. Large stores will 




















Supplies | 832 
Unclassified | 266 have more classifications. 

z Small stores will have See 
Display Payroll 836 fewer. 





Dis. Supplies 456 
Dis Unclassified) 114 








TOTALS 17,100 | 16,290 | 18,675 | (9,575 | 18450! 17,775 |107,665 
































By FRANK W. SPAETH 
SALES PROMOTION DIVISION 
N. R. D. G. A. 

NEW YORK CITY 


high as 40 per cent as compared with the returns last year. 
Much of it is due to curtailed buying power and lowered 
commodity prices. The point I want to emphasize is that 
the customer who does respond to our advertising, and comes 
to and enters the store, should be actuated and induced to 
buy more than she intended to. She should be met with 
action-compelling displays, effective interior displays, sales- 
getting posters—and dramatized ideas of displayed merchan- 
dise at every move. That is your job and responsibility. 
Need for Effective though Economical Operation 

This does not mean that more money should be spent. 
Every nook and corner and the individuals in them, in the 
retail store today, must operate at less cost. One of the 
most effective safeguards against uneconomical operation is 
established through careful preparation of display plans. 
Purchases must be made according to a pre-arranged plan. 
Many things that are bought must stand the test of semi- 
permanent usage—by that I mean, things that can be covered 
and recovered and used often. 

Functional Responsibility. 

The display manager of today must be a_ responsible 
executive. He should be on a par with the advertising man- 
ager and both should work hand-in-glove together under 
the direction of the sales promotion manager. It is true 
that in some stores he does not have the mental equipment 
to earn this rating. Usually, when this is the case, the store 
itself is to blame, because of a low compensation which does 
not attract the right men to the display position. In other 
cases, the displayman has brains, but through lack of direc- 
tion and inspiration, he doesn’t get a chance to use them. 
Store owners, today, however, are realizing the desirability 
of recognizing and encouraging the displayman who is pro- 
ducing. 

Where Is the Widely Publicized “Temperament” ? 

In the past, many people asked me why displaymen had 
difficulty in selling themselves to their bosses. I usually 
replied that displaymen were not good business men—and 
that it takes a good business man to sell a business man. 
Today, there is a self-inspired movement on the part of these 
displaymen to change this entire picture. Most displaymen 
knew nothing of and cared little for problems of merchan- 
dising. Markup, turnover, markdowns, etc., were just so 
much twaddle to them. In the face of criticism, they hid 
themselves under the cloak of so-called temperament. They 
didn’t have any facts handy to bolster their arguments or 
actions. They put in a window—moved things forward or 
backward—wiped finger marks off toasters and thought their 
work finished. In fact, they were glorified porters. 

3ut today, fortunately, common sense is moving into the 
foreground. It was discovered that temperament is not a 
necessary ingredient in the make-up of a successful display- 
man. Today, we have practical, hard-planning, feet-on-the- 
earth individuals who want to know the problems of the store 
and guide their own efforts accordingly. No longer are they 
content to live in a world by themselves. 

Let me say here that every store-owner in the country 
should encourage and fan this ambition. 

Responsibility of the Display Manager 

The display manager is responsible for every piece of 
merchandise on display in the store. This includes windows, 
interiors, cases, cards, ledges, columns and so on. 
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Quota for Month !380,000. 
Month Last Year £370,000 
Planned Adv. * 11,590 











The MASTER SALES PLAN 
for Month of January 1931. 
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He should also study departmental arrangements and 
offer suggestions for improving them, to lend greater selling 
power to involuntary as well as voluntary displays. 

The Budget ; 

In order to prepare effective plans, a definite six months’ 
budget must first be established. This budget must be nar- 
rowed down into months, then broken down into definite 
expense classifications. It is to be remembered that only a 
certain per cent to sales is allotted to the display budget. 
Scientific expense budgeting is imperative or else the store 
will find itself living above its income. 

Here, I make a plea to all sales promotion managers. 
When the display budget is drawn up, its proration to 
classifications should result from the best ideas advanced by 
both the sales promotion and display managers. The lat- 
ter’s viewpoint is indispensable in a most effective prepara- 
tion of this budget. 

The display expense classifications in a large store are 
as follows: 

1. Payroll. (a) Display manager and assistants; (b) sign 
writers employed by the store; (c) miscellaneous (payroll for 
construction, erection and removal of special displays, as 
well as that for maintaining display forms, stands and fix- 
tures). 

2. Supplies. (a) Decorating and display (supplies and 
expensed forms and stands used in interior and exterior dis- 
play, including their hire, and repairs, except payroll. This 
account is credited with all returns from the sale of supplies 
that, when purchased, were charged to it). (b) Supplies pur- 
chased for sign writers. 

3. Unclassified (all sign writing done by outsiders, and 
all display expenses not chargeable to other natural divi- 
sions). 

4. Traveling (out-of-town traveling expenses of display 
employees). 

In a smaller store, there would be fewer expense classifi- 
cations. For example, in this six months’ publicity expense 
chart, there are three display expense classifications. As you 











—This sales plan is usually completed on the 25th 
of the month previous to the month planned. At 
this time, in order to obtain a general viewpoint 
of the objective of the store for the month, this 
complete plan should be discussed thoroughly by 
the display manager and sales promotion man- 
ager. With this information, the majority of 
windows can be flexibly planned—the dates and 
what departments will be represented. Of course, 
there will be last minute changes—especially in 
the window representation of minor departments. 
We all know that no plan should be so ironclad 
as to preclude advisable and necessary changes— 


will note, there is only one month completely allocated. A 
month before the beginning of the six months’ period, the 
sales promotion manager breaks down his season’s appro- 
priation into months—the amount to be spent for each month 
is based on anticipated monthly sales volume. When plan- 
ning his display expenditures for each month, he should call 
in the display manager to obtain a picture of his ideas and 
needs. 

After the display expense classifications are planned for 
each month, the display head should immediately draw a 
flexible expenditure plan, taking into consideration the tra- 
ditional events promoted by the store. For example, a few 
of these may be—in January, a White Sale; in February, a 
Furniture Event; March, Easter fashions; April, a Spring 
Store-Wide Event; May, Sale of Lingerie; in other months, 
School Openings, Anniversary Sale, Baby Week, June Bride 
promotions, and numerous other events which all of us know 
will be promoted, depending upon the time of the year. To 
do a-good planning job, you must know your store’s events 
and the importance of each event from a volume viewpoint. 
Check on the promotions in last year’s ad record book. See 
when these various events are scheduled. Also, make a list 
of the local and national events, such as local Country Club 
openings, National Cotton Week, Father’s Day, Mother's Day, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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and Flexibility 


In THIS day of decreasing display budgets and strict econ- 
omy, it has become necessary for the window display director 
to seek new avenues of expression in the maintenance of 
productive displays. Old forms of display merchandising 
are failing to produce customer acceptance. New window 
styles have developed, and with these new developments have 
come the need for new materials and mediums of display 
expression. Displays that secured immediate customer ac- 
ceptance ten, five and even two and three years ago are the 
common, ordinary windows we are seeing in so many stores 
today. They are the displays that make but faint impres- 
sions on the passing throng; they are the displays that are 
merchandised along old display lines, with the arrangement 
of goods and decorative effects following old-fashioned and 
out-moded styles. Is it any wonder that such displays are 
failing to produce sales? 

But, enough of the old; you should be quite familiar with 
its various techniques; you should know its shortcomings, 
its limitations. Progressive stores have proved that mer- 
chandise in old-fashioned settings do not move; they have 
also proved that merchandise in new-moded displays sell. 
So, our consideration of displays will be confined to the new, 
and to the materials that effectively help produce productive 
presentations. 

If you are a student of the new display methods you have 
undoubtedly recognized the development of “Continental” 
display merchandising. A number of very progressive arti- 
cles have appeared in DISPLAY WORLD, and we dare say 
that a few examples of this new display technique are evi- 
dent in this very issue. Your familiarity with this new dis- 
play medium has undoubtedly served to impress you 
with the absolute necessity for new materials to be 
used in the production of display effects and the dramatiza- 
tion of merchandise. This has become necessary due to the 


—These cleverly modern fixtures are 
suggestive of many others that “ply- 
wood” can make so light in weight and 
graceful in design—yet so sturdy and 
repair-proof— 
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Standing the Test of Strength 
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By DONALD HARRIS, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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—The economical way to build many- 

purpose units like these is with split- 

proof, warp-resistant plywood, which 

will stand long, hard service. Also, it 

holds nails almost at the very edge 
without splitting 


complete change of display methods; new presentation ef- 
fects that in no way resemble the displays of a few years 
back have been introduced. As these new techniques are 
understood, the presentation of merchandise at the point-of- 
sale will be accentuated with even newer, more modern, 
flexible and durable materials, with display methods taking 
on even more startlingly different forms. 

A successful display presentation, but few years ago, was 
developed around a group of orthodox display fixtures, ar- 
ranged in front of a permanent window background which 
was usually accentuated with a few sprays of flowers, a 
decorative screen or modernistic display merchandisers. To- 
day, in “Continental” displays, you will recognize none of 
those accessories. Each presentation must be accentuated 
with its own background. Each dramatization of goods 
must be accomplished with new display forms or merchan- 
disers—display effects that are seldom used twice. This 
means that materials flexible in composition to assure flex- 
ibility in the construction of merchandisers; durable to allow 
for bulky construction work, yet strong enough to display 
even the heavier lines of goods; practical from a standpoint 
of ease of construction; sufficient body to allow for the pro- 
duction of even the most delicate cut-out effects; and, above 
all else, inexpensive enough to assure sufficient display cov- 
erage with a minimized display budget; and, last but far from 
least, salvagable, must be found. 

Such a material is found in Douglas Fir “plywood.” It is 
not new; in fact, this material has been used by displaymen 
on the Pacific coast for any number of years. These display- 
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THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS ARE 
UPHOLDING NEW YORK CITY’S 
TRADITIONAL LEADERSHIP IN SUPPLY- 


ING THE COUNTRY’S DISPLAY NEEDS: 








MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


New Line of Famous Composition Figures 
Many New and Original Models 
Visit Our New York Studios 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 


MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 








J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY (39th St.) 





THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 





Beyer Display Service, Inc. 


Creators of Show Window Backgrounds 
and Special Settings, etc. Also 
MONTHLY RENTAL SERVICE 


103 Lexington Ave. (27th St.) 











Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 

Lithographed Window and Counter 

Displays for National Advertisers 
Starr and Borden Aves. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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men have proved it indispensable for display work. This 
“plywood” has been found practical for window and store 
fixtures, window dividers, plateaus, pedestals, display boards, 
unitized merchandise displayers for window, counter, shelving 
and department use, decorative screens, scroll work, grill 
work, cut-out letters, cut-out prices, cut-out copy, cut-out 
display figures-and forms, cut-out effects for merchandising 
hosiery, underwear, hats, shirts, bathing suits, millinery, 
ready-to-wear, clothing, shoes, sweaters, corsets, lingerie and 
dozens of other lines of goods that can be mounted and 
displayed on forms. “Plywood” has found numerous uses in 
background construction, for permanent as well as semi- 
permanent displays, floats, fair booths and fair displays, itin- 
erant and traveling displays, decorative furniture, shelving 
and showcase construction, seasonable departmental displays 
for Christmas, Easter, bathing suits, sports wear, furs, and 
the like. Fashion show settings and effects have been built 
of “plywood,” as have decorative effects for all types of 
store sales, anniversaries, interior decorations, banners, col- 
umn displays, window boxes, to say nothing of displays de- 
signed and built for exterior use where weather conditions 
must be taken into consideration. , 

Once you have discovered the innumerable applications of 
“plywood” to your own display problems, you will wonder 
how you ever got along without it. It will give fresh variety 
to your displays, make them damage-proof, and enable you 
to build longer-lasting store fixtures in less time—while 
actually stretching your budget. This split-proof, warp- 
resistant lumber does the work of solid wood 40 per cent to 
60 per cent heavier and eliminates troublesome, bulky, extra 
bracing. Yet it is easy to work and can be cut out to delicate 
filigree patterns without substantial loss of strength. The 


—Merchandise displayed on “q 
the smart fixture on the right 
is given unusual prominence— 


—Versatile display units like nl 


these below can be used year 
in and year out in a variety ‘ial 
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—The extraordinary strength of plywood makes 

it the ideal material for cut-outs. Even very 

intricate designs and slender projections resist 

rough handling when this split-proof, warp- 
resistant lumber is used— 
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%” and te” panels are easily bent to build curved or cylin- 
drical objects. There is a standard thickness of “plywood” 
for every display purpose. The surface is always sanded, 
ready to take paint, enamel, metallic or plastic finishes— 
paper or cloth—or a wide variety of natural-grain effects. 

Douglas Fir “plywood” consists of three or more rotary- 
cut and individually dried sheets of Douglas Fir, glued to- 
gether cross-grain under hydraulic pressure. The water- 
resistant glue used forms a bond of high shear test, stronger 
than the wood fibers themselves, and the cross-grain lami- 
nation approximately equalizes the strength of the resulting 
panel in both directions. 

Douglas Fir is the name commonly applied to the tree 
species Pseudotsuga Taxifolia. This tree grows on the Pa- 
cific slope, where the climatic conditions produce a wood of 
soft texture combined with great strength. For this reason, 
and because of its unusually light weight, Douglas Fir lum- 
ber is widely specified by engineers for heavy structural 
timbers. 

Therefore Douglas Fir “plywood” possesses all the ad- 
vantages of the very finest Douglas Fir lumber—because it 
is lumber—yet it is available in convenient “wallboard” sizes 
and has far greater structural strength than either lumber or 
wallboard. It comes in a wide variety of standard widths 
and lengths up to 4x8 feet—and in standard thicknesses 
from 7 inch 3-ply to 1% inch 7-ply. Thus waste can be 
minimized by selection of just the right size for the particular 
need. It is economical because it is the most inexpensive of 
all “plywoods,” actually costing less per surface foot than 
ordinary lumber. Moreover, its light weight and wide range 
of large sizes makes possible savings of 10 per cent to 60 per 
cent in handling and labor costs. 


—Lithographed displays get quick at- 

tention when mounted on various back- 

grounds which can be easily thumb- 

tacked to a standard half-circle, ply- 
wood unit— 
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Show ’Em Up 
Alive 


By I. RICH 
NEW YORK CITY 


Aut records for attendance were smashed at the RKO 
Mayfair Theatre, Broadway, New York City, for the first 
six days’ showing of the premier sound picture, “Bring 
‘Em Back Alive,” during June, when 70,995 paid admissions 
were taken in. 

Spot publicity and showmanship of a high order were 
two elements conducive to bringing about these results, for 
the theatre management decided upon a showing of life-size 
reproductions of jungle animals such as elephants, tigers, 
gorillas, monkeys, pythons, rhinoceros, etc. 

These were all shown in mechanical motion and were 
strategically placed on top of the broad low marquee of the 
theatre and created an immense amount of interest all day 
and particularly at night when Broadway is crowded with 
throngs and when they were brilliantly illuminated. All of 
these figures and animals were designed and created at the 
celebrated display studios of Messmore and Damon, New 
York City, whose staff worked day and night to have them 
ready on the day of the opening of this attraction. 

Back of the figures were most colorful background scenes 
of jungle and forest life of the Malayan Peninsula where 
the pictures were taken. Their startling success in attract- 
ing the greatest of all crowds who have been attracted to 
the Mayfair Theatre is largely attributable to the tremendous 
novelty of the displays. 

Window display managers can draw a striking object les- 
son from this ambitious showing at the height of midsummer 
when many lines of industry and endeavor are relaxing for 
what they term a natural dull season. Heat or season did 
not deter the RKO Mayfair management from _ putting 
through their plans and their resultant success can be charged 
up to a skillful showmanship, at a time when Broadway life 
was just ready for a novel sensation. 


ACTUAL FIGHTS TO THE 


FINISH OF THE JUNGLES, ; 
MOST FEROCIOUS DEASTS / f on one wy 
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—The “Mayfair” marquee presenta- 
tion for “Bring "Em Back Alive”’— 


Many stores and their management hesitate about put: 
ting through constructive plans, being fearful of results and 
probable criticism of officers and executives of the firm, when 
all that is required is initiative and self-confidence to go 
through with plans, at a time when most all of the others 
are blissfully sleeping. 

Box offices and cash registers have a kindred relationship, 
and goods dramatically displayed and featured can draw 
sales of a record-breaking nature just as crowds can be at- 
tracted to a box office in a normally dull season. 

Messmore and Damon, Inc., New York City, in working 
with the theatrical interests, utilize precisely the same basis 
of operation as they do when called in by large merchandis- 
ing organizations or for such events as the Chicago World’s 
Fair, where a million dollar display will attract the crowds 
that are expected from all over the country. 

















FOR BIGGER AND BETTER 


TOY and 
NOVELTY SALES 


This Fall and Winter 


USE ONE OR MORE 


Of the Large Size, Electrically Operated, 
Mechanical 


“DOLLS OF ALL NATIONS” 


In Your Window Displays 
REBUILT - MADE NEW 
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R 10 DEAN DOLL 


Moves both hands up and dawn. Turns head from left to 

right. Moves eves from side to side. Sise 7’ 4’% high, 5’ long, 
+ 6” wide. 

Write today for complete 

list of mechanical recondi- 

tioned figures at '% off 


regular prices. 


MESSMORE & DAMON 


404 West 27th St., New York City 



































Furniture display merchandising of today and furni- 
ture display merchandising of yesterday are as different and 
can be contrasted just as effectively as can the changes in 
display techniques that have developed in ready-to-wear, 
clothing, fabrics and other allied lines of goods during the 
past ten years. Perhaps we cannot contrast the changes in 
furniture arrangements, referring to the placement of fur- 
niture in windows resembling rooms, as effectually as we 
can contrast the merchandising of furniture accessories. So, 
let us confine our consideration of these changes in this 
article to furniture items like glassware, clocks, blankets 
and decorative accessories—our consideration of furniture 
can be deferred to a-latter article. 

The first consideration we must make lies in the impor- 
tance of arrangement. The display merchandisers, or win- 
dow men, can no longer, when called upon to “trim” a win- 
dow of glassware, blankets, clocks or furniture accessories, 
just place a few pedestals and fixtures in a window and then 
arrange the various items in place. There is nothing very 
distinctive or different about such arrangements, and old 
fashioned, indeed, is the displayman that continues to mer- 
chandise his displays in such a manner. The day has ar- 
rived when such lax display methods fail miserably to at- 
tract; such displays attracted attention once upon a time 
but they certainly indicate lack of imagination today. And, 
with the tremendous forms of merchandise expression at 
every displayman’s command, such appalling evidence of 
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COLOR, LINE 


Mr. Stewart’s Consideration of 
Color, Line and Form will Prove 
of Great Value to Every Reader 


stagnation in displays of such goods certainly indicates lack 
of originality, inventiveness or adaptability. 

Let us, for our first consideration of this new display 
technique, study form. Let us apply form to merchandise 
arrangements and analyze our findings. Then, when we have 
discovered what form really means, let us apply line and 
color. Let us break down all old theories of display ar- 
rangement; theories that say, “It’s a blanket window so you 
will use a few tee stands and pedestals placed around the 
window in some sort of fashion and on which blankets are 
opened and displayed; or it is a window of clocks, so an 
imitation fireplace is built and a clock is placed on the 
mantel, or an arrangement of a stairway of clocks or some 
other such prosaic arrangement is affected and clocks are 
placed all around the window; or it is a glassware display, 
so a table is set in the center of the window and additional 
pieces of merchandise are placed around the table on the 
floor and on pedestals; or it is a window of gift items, so 
a few end tables are arranged in the window, a lot of velour 
or damask is puffed on the floor and the gift items are ar- 
ranged in place—in windows that look like the same dis- 
play of merchandise that you placed in the front two, four 
or six days, weeks, months and even years ago. 

Such displays aren’t progressive; such displays make no 
attempt to utilize line, form and color for effects—perhaps 
this evident lack of display aggressiveness is because so few 
displaymen realize and understand the power of form, line 
and color. 

Form, in a display, results in the arrangement the mer- 
chandise presentation takes; the picture resulting from the 
clever and different manipulation of merchandise and acces- 
sories. Closely allied in importance with form is line. Line 
results in the arrangement of the merchandise, the accesso- 
ries and the contributing effects as they effect the form the 


—The line and form of the 
gift display shown at the 
top of the page suggests the 
simple effectiveness of the 
application of these two 
principles when correctly 
applied in windows— 


—Displaymen seldom  se- 
cure correct balance when 
bulk of display effects are 
confined to one side of a 
window. True application 
of this principle is shown 
in this display of clocks. 
Off-set balance is obtained 
on the right front by the ar- 
rangement there of a heavy 
merchandise group — the 
color of the front group, 
unfortunately, does _ not 
show up to its greatest ad- 
vantage, but it is there— 




















DISPLAY 


AND FORM 


By JOHN R. STEWART 
BARKER BROS. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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display takes; line gives a display form and sometimes de- 
termines the balance the display achieves—meaning by bal- 
ance, the placement of the display in relation to the window. 
You have undoubtedly seen arrangements that, because of 
poor arrangement of line and form, threw the finished picture 
off balance, or made the arrangement front, back or side 
heavy. Color, of course, applies to the actual presentation 
of goods; the clearness by which the display of various items 
are seen; the utter lack of confusion in the display. 

Let us analyze the four pictures appearing with this arti- 
cle. Let us study how line, form and color attribute largely 
to their success. This method of explanation will also serve 
to establish the importance of each fundamental as it applies 
to creative window display arrangement. 

The form of the clock window bulks a high screen ar- 
rangement on the left of the display which decreases in 
height as it runs into the right side of the window. This 
bulked height on the left is counter-balanced by a high screen 
at the back right side and a high merchandise group at the 
right front of the display. The line of the display results 
from the screen effects paralleling the window glass, with 
the screen line broken up by right angle arrangements of 
the different sections of the screen. The merchandise place- 
ment follows the line of display afforded by the arrange- 
ment of the screens or displayers. The color of the display 
offers startling contrasts between dark and colored merchan- 
dise placed against the light colored screen displayers. 

The form of the blanket window suggests perfect balance 
by the utilization of the modern merchandise displayer placed 
in the back center of the window, and counter-balanced by 
the use of additional displayers at each front side, and over 
which blankets have been displayed. The line of the mer- 
chandise, in every instance, follows the line of the displayers 
which afford parallel placement at the back of the window 
and angular placement on the right and left sides. Notice, 





—The glassware display 
can be analyzed very easily. 
It presents excellent form 
and line with splendid bal- 
ance being obtained by the 
correct placement of mer- 
chandise displayers and 
effects— 


—The set-up principles fol- 
lowed in this blanket dis- 
play are “mechanical sym- 
metry,” as those familiar 
with this type, set-up will 
immediately recognize. The 
center group is balanced by 
duplicate side groups, while 
variation has been obtained 
by the use of lamps and 
stacks of blankets. Analyze 
the balance of this display; 
it will prove interesting— 





particularly, how balance is achieved on the back displayer 
by three stacks of blankets on the left which are counter- 
balanced by a picture on the right. Notice, also, how the 
appearance of the card and tall lamp on the left side of 
the window are balanced on the right by heavier stacks of 
blankets. The color of the display runs to pastels, with the 
various groupings confined to definite combinations. 

The form of the gift display is distinctive inasmuch as it 
achieves perfect balance by means of group arrangement. 
The large circle is in the exact center of the background, 
the smaller circle has been placed on the right of the center 
on a right angle—this placement is balanced by the place- 
ment of a heavy merchandise group almost at the glass line 
on the left and by the use of a smaller circle, flat on the 
floor, and a little to the left of the two standing circles. The 
form of the displayers is identical with the construction of 
the background circles and floor boards. The line of the 
display conforms with the arrangement of the displayers. 
Color, of course, is placed to exceptional advantage by con- 
trasting light with dark and harmonizing strong colors with 
their compliments. 

Excellent form is achieved in the glasswear display. The 
tall window and the low table effect on the right are counter- 
balanced by the use of a screen and merchandise displayers 
on the left. The line of the display follows parallel angles 
with angular arrangements introduced in the position of the 
table effect and the placement of the glassware in the various 
groups. Color has been properly presented by careful place- 
ment of merchandise groups and table service. 
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COOPERATION 


We often speak of cooperation between display and ad- 
vertising heads. Today, when individuals in publicity divi- 
sions in all stores are facing one of the most critical tests 
in their careers, cooperation must be maintained. Neither the 
display director nor the advertising manager can isolate hin- 
self in his limited sphere and expect to accomplish the hard- 
hitting selling job which today requires. The so-called lordly 
attitude of the one and the alleged resentful attitude of the 
other must be thrown aside. The problem today is double- 
barreled; one that must be solved together. 





IDEAS 

Ideas result from inspiration—and inspiration results 
from a foundation in our make-up based on facts. Facts 
come from a knowledge of the selling points of merchandise. 
origination of styles, and customer buying psychology. With- 
out facts—no ideas. Today, we need ideas behind our dis- 
play presentations. We need to dramatize our displays. We 
must think in terms of action-invoking displays—conceiving 
real selling ideas that quickly show the customer why such 
an item of merchandise should no longer belong to the store. 

Present-day conditions have made customers spend wisely. 
They want value for their money. They want to know what 
they are getting for their dollar. They are interested in 
quality-right merchandise—something that will give them 
complete satisfaction. They can’t afford to buy something 
simply because it looks beautiful in the window. 








WINDOWS SHOULD BE 
CHANGED 


Windows in every store should be changed often—and 
especially those which do not click immediately. However, 
if a display attracts satisfactory response, and continues to 
do so, and if it exhibits merchandise in which there is more 
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than the usual amount of interest, don’t change it unless 
something equally attractive can be substituted. Some stores 
change windows twice a week. This is not enough—even 
in New York. A large department store can’t have so little 
merchandise and so many windows. Pivot windows should 
be changed every day. On exceptional occasions, depending 
upon the season and the type of event, the merchandise may 
be allowed to remain more than one day in these feature 
windows. 

Windows should be doing a real selling job during all 
store hours, during the evening and until theatregoers are 
on their way home. All of us have shaken our heads in 
amazement upon seeing a window closed up with crowds of 
potential passers-by. It is part of the displayman’s job and 
certainly his responsibility to trim windows early in the 
morning—not during the rush of business. Ungodly hours 
go with the display job. If that phase of the work doesn't 
appeal to you, then you're in the wrong field. 





DECREASING DISPLAY 
BUDGETS 


In this day of decreasing display budgets and strict econ- 
omy, it has become necessary for the window display director 
to seek new avenues of expression in the maintenance of 
productive displays. Old forms of display merchandising 
are failing to produce customer acceptance. New window 
styles have developed, and with these new developments have 
come the need for new materials and mediums of expres- 
sion. Displays that secured immediate customer acceptance 
ten, five and even two and three years ago are the common, 
ordinary windows we are seeing in so many stores today. 
They are the displays that make but faint impressions on the 
passing throng; they are the displays that are merchandised 
along old display lines, with the arrangement of goods,and 
decorative effects following old-fashioned and out-moded 
styles. Is it any wonder that such displays are failing to 
produce sales? 





FORM, LINE AND 
COLOR 


Form, in a display, results in the arrangement the mer- 
chandise presentation takes; the picture resulting from the 
clever and different manipulation of merchandise and acces- 
sories. Closely allied in importance with form is line. Line 
results in the arrangement of the merchandise, the acces- 
sories and the contributing effects as they effect the form the 
display takes; line gives a display form and sometimes de- 
termines the balance the display achieves—meaning by bal- 
ance, the placement of the display in relation to the window. 
You have undoubtedly seen arrangements that, because of 
poor arrangement of line and form, threw the finished pic- 
ture off balance, or made the arrangement front, back or 
side heavy. Color, of course, applies to the actual presenta- 
tion of goods; the clearness by which the various items are 
seen; the utter lack of confusion in the display. 





CONTINENTAL WINDO 
DISPLAYS 


In developing “Continental” displays, the first subject to 
begin studying is “principles of foundation.” Here you will 
contact line, form, color and angular arrangement. Master 
these four principles and you will master “Continental” dis- 
play art. Once “Continental” display art is mastered, your 
display productions will become more interesting than any 
type presentation ever attempted. “Continental” display art 
is a new departure in window merchandising. Appreciation 
of this new technique must be obtained through perfect un- 
derstanding of good design principles and practice. You 
must have a reason for everything in the display, you must 
know why you obtain certain effects; there is a reason for 
every medium and effect that enters into this dynamic form 
of merchandise presentation. 
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A Side Light 


From Leo 


By ANITA ARMSTRONG 
ASTROLOGER 


LEO—JULY 21 TO AUGUST 21 


Tue Lion. Forceful, independent and courageous. People 
born under this sign make good leaders but poor followers. 
They are inclined to be fixed in their opinions and never 
do anything half-heartedly. Leo has had a very wonderfully 
aspected Sun for the past year, and this continues until the 
middle of August when Jupiter enters Virgo. Saturn is 
working into opposition with the Sun and the people born in 
the last part of July should watch their health as it is likely 
to need a bit of care. 


THE NEW MOON 

August 2 has Leo rising, giving force and personality to 
the coming month. Speculations will interest both men and 
women and all who have the least idea of gambling should 
watch their step, as they will find plenty of opportunity to 
follow their inclinations. Uranus in the tenth brings a dis- 
ruptive condition to the country, and a change of attitude 
toward the financial outlook of the country in general—doubt- 
less a broader view, as Uranus is trine Jupiter and sextile 
Mars. Saturn in the sixth does not promise much for the 
unemployed, as it is not well aspected. 


HEALTH 

Health will be a great problem, and children are likely 
to find August a rather hard month; the stars caution par- 
ents to watch the diet of those under their care. Saturn in 
the sixth square Mars gives force to this condition and, as 
it opposes the Sun and Moon, it will attact both boys and 
girls. The Sun and Moon in the first will emphasize per- 
sonalities of the youth of the country, opposed by Saturn 
will bring criticism from older people and square Mars will 
make this criticism active. 


COLORS, MILLINERY, SHOES, 
STYLE AND COSMETICS 

White still holds the center of the stage with touches of 
blue and red. Yellow shows a tendency to appear over the 
horizon and green will be rather noticeable on the beach and 
at the games. There will be an attempt to beautify the 
beach costume, although they are very sketchy in design. 
There will be a return of interest in hats as Aries is in mid- 
heaven trine Jupiter in the second—the milliners should 
handle a bit of money. Shoes and sandles show a tendency 
to go “European” and as this is opposed by Neptune they are 
not likely to take the public fancy. Small figures should be 
favored and sleeves are still short; dresses will-have unusual 
neck and waist lines. It looks as though the Empire frock 
may put in an appearance. There is a fine outlook for those 
who use their mentality along artistic and creative lines. 
Jupiter in the second sextile Venus should improve the sale 
of cosmetics, and sextile Mercury strengthens the use of mind 
with ingredience which has been missing in the past. Three 
cheers for the scientific beautician. 


HOME CONDITIONS 

Libra on the cusp of the fourth strengthens the interest 
in homes, and housing conditions will assume an important 
issue. Food continues to be a problem and the world at 
large will find it to their advantage to look into this matter 
at once. 

Doubtless you will think the stars are lined up against 
you, but if you work with them and not fight the coming 
changes, life will be interesting and happier than in a long 
time. 
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Sell Mesh Hosiery 
this Easy Way 





The Fairy Forms used here are the ThiHi model. 


Height, 235”. Fit with 8 or 8% size hosiery. 


Display it on Life-Like Fairy Forms 


Thousands of merchants have discovered this 
easy way of selling the popular mesh and lace 
hosiery. They realize that the new patterns 
must be properly displayed before women can be 
expected to buy them. Women want to visualize 
how the stockings look on the leg before pur- 
chasing them. 


Fairy Forms are charming duplicates of well- 
formed human legs. With them you can create 
life-like displays. Balanced on their weighted 
toes they express action. They attract the eye. 
And because they are made of lightweight Fairy- 
lite, finished in a delicate, dull, flesh tint, they 
are just the thing you need for displaying the 
new mesh hosiery. 


Fairy Forms are made in 10 models for women’s, 
children’s, and men’s hosiery. They are ex- 
tremely practical and will last for years. When 
they become soiled, you can clean them easily 
with a damp cloth. If your jobber doesn’t have 
them, send coupon for free booklet. 






Sell 


% 
PROTECTED BY AMERICAN Hosiery AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Unitep Last Co., I.-tp., MoNTREAL, QUE. 


Northampton Paris Frankfort Melbourne 

England France Germany Australia 
gad delvieammernmalaa acdenwun ine arenceitn ei sieaive steaienedreealajeaaegecieaiinenasiaiees eececesaecees 
s 
! SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. ‘ 
- Please send me your free booklet, “The Fairy Form H 
- Family,” describing your ten models. $ 
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Copy on window cards that is well worded, well layed out 
and artistic in composition stimulates the sale of merchandise 
through the window display. The application of this principle 
is just as important on the show card and in the window dis- 
play as it is to all other forms of store advertising. Our first 
consideration of show card work, then, will be devoted to 
“The Importance of Layout.” 

In striving for distinctive composition the displayman or 
card writer is constantly alert for new, modern ideas that will 
aid and add materially to the appearance of the promotion— 
be it a show card, a window display, a newspaper advertise- 
ment, a fashion showing or an anniversary event. It is a 
well-known fact that cheap merchandise well displayed is 
more effective in sales production than good merchandise 
poorly arranged. It is the same in this business of making 
and laying out a good show card. Poorly executed lettering, 
if artistically arranged on a card, will be far more effective 
in the presentation of the “merchandise message” than perfect 
lettering poorly arranged. The “P. A.” of the card (personal 


—lIllustrating the various 
show card principles as 
explained by Mr. Massee— 
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of Layout 


BY PAUL C. MASSEE 


GEORGE LOWENSON 
& SON 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


appearance) must be given some consideration, and most cus- 
tomers’ eyes are very critical. 

The first fundamental principle of good show card layout 
is the division of the card into four equal parts—notice how 
this has been done in card No. 1. The lettering, as you will 
notice, has been divided both horizontally and vertically; the 
use of the exact center of the card is avoided. But, now, let 
us move the word “Felts” a little above and to the left of the 
center—card No. 2. In this position the word occupies the 
point of greatest interest on the card. This position should 
be used for the display lines or that part of the message that 
must gain the greatest attention. The importance of this 
position is recognized by leading authorities and artists. It 
is called “the aesthetic center.” 

Across the bottom of the page are four cards which but 
hint at the vast number of arrangements possible. The size 
and shape of the cards have been changed; the style lettering 
is different; the arrangement of the copy takes on new forms, 
but every layout has been developed around the aesthetic 
center of the card. 

There are a few steadfast rules that must be observed if 
good layout of copy on the card is to result. (1) The exact 
center of the card is weak and very uninteresting; avoid its 
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use. (2) Leave plenty of white space around the copy, at 
least as much as that space which is occupied by the copy 
itself. (3) The copy must be direct, to the point. (4) The 
copy must not be too long. (5) Be conservative in lettering 
styles used; have them form pleasing contrasts. (6) Avoid 
the use of too many lettering styles on one card; confine the 
lettering styles, if possible, to one family. 

Ideas for show card layouts can be found everywhere; in 
every magazine you read, in every theatre you enter, on every 
billboard and architectural structure. Ideas are clamoring to 
get into your thoughts. Let them in; jot them down; file 
them away. You will find layouts becoming much more in- 
teresting and your show cards greatly improved as you begin 
to make use of the wealth of available material. Layout ideas 
are confined only by the card man’s lack of vision; develop 
that vision. 

(Editor’s note: This is the first of a series of show card 
articles by Paul C. Massee. Mr. Massee has received a great 
deal of recognition for the splendid window and show card 
work that he is doing for George Lowenson & Son, Portland, 
Ore., and we are certain that DISPLAY WORLD readers are 
going to enjoy following the series. The second article, 
“Color—It’s Importance in Modernizing Our Show Cards,” 
will appear in the August issue.) 





COLORS OF FALL MILLINERY INDICATE 
THE COLOR TREND 

The Color Conference Committee of the Eastern Millinery 
Association, in cooperation with the Textile Color Card 
Association, has chosen nineteen colors for early fall wear. 
These new shades, which will be promoted by all factors of 
millinery and allied lines, coordinate closely with the basic 
shades for early fall sponsored by the textile and related 
industries. 

The nineteen millinery colors comprise the following: 
Jungle brown, ebony brown, rhum brown, brandy, mahogany, 
ocre clair, greengold, Belmont blue, freedom blue, Bordeaux 
red, raspberry red, beetroot, praline pink, chaff beige, fawn- 
beige, brick red, Arab green, Bagdad green, greygull. 





LEIPZIG FAIR TO HAVE 
DISPLAY CONTEST 

A feature of the forthcoming Leipzig Fall Fair will be 
a show window competition arranged by the Leipzig retail 
trade in connection with the special display, “Everybody 
Can Solicit,” to show retailers visiting the fair how show 
windows can be used for publicity and to increase sales. 
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THE PASSWORD 
TO PROTECTION 


Protect yourself against the worries of SUN FADE, BLEED 
and DISCOLORATION in cardboards. 


DEMAND full measure (gray backed) 10 ply. REFUSE sub- 
stitutes of varied weights and inferior materials. BEWARE 
of “Skip-Pen’ and ‘“Jump-Brush.” 


the PASSWORD? .. . “NAT-MAT” PROTECTED CARD- 
BOARDS. Each sheet thoroughly seasoned and hand-selected. 


Try it yourself Samples are FREE. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














WINDOW TRIMMING---ADVERTISING 
SHOW-CARD WRITING 


Not a “Correspondence” or home study course. 
Practical, Individual Instruction 


Write for Information 


SMEBY SCHOOL, INC. Minneapolis, Minn. 





























NEW-—DIFFERENT---PRACTICAL AND ORIGINAL 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


BRISCHOGRAPH FOR $10.00 


AND SAVE FIFTEEN DOLLARS... 
Set of two, new scientifically correct lenses completely mounted 
in metal tube and a tube housing with flange and bolts and 
nuts ready to fasten to your home made lamp house. These 
four inch lens will enlarge 49 square inches or 7x7 inches of 
picture at one time. Will enlarge to life size within ten 
feet. CAN YOU BEAT THAT? Will enlarge same larger 
than you will ever care to copy. You simply make a box 
about 6x10x12, two sockets, cord and plug and you will have 
as fine a projector you will ever care to own. We now have 
transpose mirror for lens unit above at $2.00. Mirror, 4x6, is 
metal mounted and slips over lens barrel. 
Two, four inch lenses completely mounted in metal tube, etc., 
with instructions and suggestions, for $10, cash or money 
order. If you send cash, have your letter registered at P. O. 
Transpose Mirror, $2.00. All deliveries prepaid and sent fol- 
lowing day. Money back within ten days just as quick. 


The Brischograph 92 E. Lakeview Ave. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
NOW IN ITS FIFTH YEAR 

















Be an EXPERT 
not an experiment @ 


The man who knows only a small part of his 
calling, limits his chance to get ahead—Invest 
in yourself. 
A study of Window Display, Advertising, or 
Card Writing will return big dividends in all 
your after-life. 

Decide now to investigate. Write today. 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 W. ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 
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WHERE THE DISPLAY PLAN BEGINS 


(Continued from page 17) 

etc. After these facts are known, your expenditures can be 
forecast much more effectively. It’s a safe bet that 50 per 
cent more of the display budget can be planned in advance. 
Distribution of Windows and Selection of Merchandise 

Here is a Master Sales Plan representing the planned 
newspaper promotions for the entire store for the month of 
January. Promotions for every selling day are completely 
planned, although on this chart only one day is enlarged to 
typify procedure. This form may not be identical to the 
one used in your store, although it is typical. 

This sales plan is usually completed on the 25th of the 
month previous to the month planned. At this time, in order 
to obtain a general viewpoint of the objective of the store 
for that month, this complete plan should be discussed thor- 
oughly by the display manager and sales promotion manager. 
With this information, the majority of windows can be flex- 
ibly planned—the dates and what departments will be repre- 
sented. Of course, there will be last-minute changes—espe- 
cially in the window representation of minor departments. 
We all know that no plan should be so ironclad as to preclude 
advisable and necessary changes. 

There are three factors to use in distributing windows: 
(1) The regular or traditional monthly events—resulting 
from an analysis of last year’s advertising. (2) The monthly 
master sales plan. (3) Daily requisitions sent to the display 
department by individual buyers. 

The first factor should be given preference over the other 
two. In the case of the latter, these requisitions should be 
discussed with the advertising manager. 


Departmental and Interior Displays 

Those items of merchandise which are featured in the 
newspaper should be effectively displayed within their de- 
partments—and, if possible, also in departments selling allied 
merchandise. For example, if an event features men’s sport- 
ing goods, a few of the items with appropriate signs should 
be displayed in the men’s clothing, furnishing and shoe 
departments. 

There is another basic idea neglected by many display- 
men. Wherever possible, miniature displays of the merchan- 
dise displayed in the windows should also be displayed in 
the department. Many times, customers, after seeing a cer- 
tain dress in a window which incites her interest, loses that 
interest because that dress is not also conspicuously dis- 
played in the department—where she may touch it and inspect 
it more closely. Continuity of impression is essential to pro- 
ductive display. In this respect, we fail miserably in follow- 
ing through. 

This brings up another point. Most displaymen dread 
sameness. A display which was definitely successful from a 
volume viewpoint is rarely repeated. The same thing occurs 
in our advertising department. An advertisement—one that 
produced extreme sales-satisfaction—is rarely repeated with- 
out changing its entire presentation with new illustrations, 
new copy, new layout. Here is an opportunity to effect 
economies. 

It is an unquestioned fact that the majority of displaymen 
lay down on the job when it comes to interior display. It 
was pointed out in the beginning of this talk that the display- 
man is responsible for the display of every piece of mer- 
chandise in the store. This does not exclude interiors. 


Store-Wide Viewpoint Necessary. 

By placing our card tables in one department and playing 
cards in another; our luggage in one and travel coats in 
another; our toys in one and little girls’ dresses in another, 
we lose consciousness of the powerful factor of allied sug- 
gestive selling. I’ve seen Little Tots’ Easter apparel win- 
dows without any Easter toys in them, boys’ summer wash 
suits without any sand toys displayed, etc. 

When we plan a feature window of Travel Coats, we 
should not think of the coat department only—but of the 
word “Travel.” Then we should make up a list of allied 
merchandise, such as luggage, scarfs, oxfords, steamer rugs. 
travel literature, books, magazines, etc., to be selected from 
a dozen or more departments throughout the store. To lend 
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color to the Travel Coat window, these accessories also 
should be displayed. It is much more work. It takes more 
time. But these are times when only more effort and more 
intelligent effort will produce results. 


Windows Should Be Changed Oftener 

The smaller the city, the oftener should windows be 
changed. Obviously this should be done because of the 
greater turnover of “main street” attendance, the fewer 
transients, the easier travel to and from home, etc. 

Windows in every store should be changed often—and 
especially those which do not immediately click. However, 
if they attract satisfactory response, and continue to do so, 
and if they happen to be exhibiting merchandise in which 
there is more than the usual amount of interest, don’t change 
them unless something equally attractive can be substituted. 
Play this buying interest for all it’s worth. 

Some stores change windows twice a week. This is not 
enough—even in New York. A large department store can’t 
have so little merchandise and so many windows. I sincerely 
believe pivot windows should be changed every working day 
—something new in them every day. On exceptional occa- 
sions, depending upon the season and type of event, the mer- 
chandise may be allowed to remain more than one day in 
these feature windows. 

Windows should be doing a real selling job during all 
store hours, during the evening and until theatregoers are 
on their way home. All of us have shaken our heads in 
amazement upon seeing a window closed up with crowds of 
potential passers-by. It is part of the displaymen’s job and 
certainly his responsibility to trim windows early in the 
morning—not during the rush of business. Ungodly hours 
go with the job. If that phase of the work doesn’t appeal 
to him, then he’s in the wrong field. 

Tottering Beliefs 

Not so many years ago, we used to display the show- 
pieces of the store’s merchandise in our windows. A poster 
or price ticket in the window was a sign of a rapidly ap- 
proaching decadent state. Posterized backgrounds were un- 
heard of. Supplies were bought on the impulse. In some 
cases, the entire three to six months’ supply of materials were 
bought on one order blank. In some cases, the three to six 
months’ unplanned appropriation was spent on one setting. 
Merchandising ideas behind the displays were simply un- 
known. Displaymen and merchants felt a keen sense of 
satisfaction and vainglory in having beautiful windows, with- 
out regard to effectiveness and costs. Fancy backgrounds 
and prohibitively expensive fixtures were purchased at care- 
less random. 

Today, we are using ingeniously made, temporary back- 
grounds, which are covered and recovered and used time and 
time again. Units which can be placed to fit almost any 
window—and better still, are so much more effective and 
expeditious in getting a real merchandise selling message 
across to the public. 

Effective Ideas Needed Behind Displays 

Today, we need ideas behind our presentations. We need 
to dramatize our displays. We must think in terms of action- 
invoking displays—conceiving real selling ideas that quickly 
show the customer why such and such an item of merchandise 
should no longer belong to the store. 

Present-day conditions have made consumers spend wisely. 
They want value for their money. They want to know what 
they are getting for their dollar. They are interested in 
quality-right merchandise—something that will give them 
complete satisfaction. They can’t afford to buy something 
simply because it looks beautiful in the window. Realizing 
these facts, we must endeavor to dramatize the selling points, 
the inherent quality value, the characteristics which make 
the item a “good buy.” For those beautiful displays which 
appeal only to our own sense of the artistic, we should sub- 
stitute displays which carry a “reason-why” appeal. This 
is in tempo with the times. 

When we are told that this shirt represents a real value 
at $1.55—a shirt that should regularly sell for a higher 
price, we should not simply put in a nicely arranged display 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ACLS TARR LEED ATE ONT ORE BN A ARR ABC Se 
A MODERN FLEXIBLE SETTING 
FOR THE MERCHANT OR DISPLAYMAN 














Seasonable or timely decorations painted 
on panels with cut-out letters, etc., 
may be had at a small additional cost. 





who is seeking something new, practical and 
inexpensive for featuring various lines of 
merchandise. 


It can be adjusted to fit windows from six to 
twelve feet in length. Framework of all sec- 
tions made from 7%-inch white pine lumber, 
over which a facing of wall board is applied. 


All surfaces covered with the NEW LAVA- 
LOID WASHABLE PAPER. Easier to dec- 
orate or letter on than paint finish. Can be 
had in any color. 


Price complete as above illustrated $ A? 


packed in container for shipping. 


If you want better windows. . . displays that 
sell the eye .. . drop a line or phone to--- 


DISPLAY BUILDERS OF AMERICA, INC. 
309 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














HOT WEATHER 
DRYING YOUR 
COLORS? 


Then mail your order for a few extra jars 
of Daily’s “Perfect Stroke” Colors, and in- 
clude several of the cool, summery shades 
that you will be needing now. “Perfect 
Stroke” colors please the most exacting 
card writers because they are durably 
brilliant; because they won't rub up or 
bleed; because they keep brushes in perfect 
shape, and because they cost no more than 
ordinary colors and are always fresh. 


Order Daily’s “Perfect Stroke” Colors 
today. For colors and prices, see our 1932 
Catalog of “Perfect Stroke” Brushes and 
Supplies. If you haven’t a catalog, write 
for one... today. 


Bet LDatly « 


he House of Pertect Stroke" Brushes and Suppl 
126 TO130 E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 




















Announcing... 


The Manufacture of 


MILLER’S 
QUALITY 
DISPLAY 
BOARDS 


A Complete Line Consisting of 
White Process Cardboards 


Six Thicknesses 


White Coated Cardboards 


Six Thicknesses 


Colored Coated Cardboards 


Twenty-five Colors 











DEALERS: Write us 
Two Thicknesses for our attractive 
sales-agency arrange- 

Ask for samples or consult with your ment with full pro- 
Dealer on the MILLER’S QUALITY tection. Several de- 


sirable territories are 
CARDBOARDS. still open. 


MILLER PAPER 
COMPANY 


80-82 Wooster St. New York City 


AVAV AV AV AV 
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Counter Displays That 
Are Producing 


*“Sales”’ 





—The attractive “Odo-Ro-No” pic- 
tured above was produced by the 
“General Display Case Company, 
Inc.,” New York City. The display 
is of metal, with the reading matter 
lithographed on. It was distributed 
to all retail outlets, drug stores, 
beauty parlors, and the like— 


—Four very attractive counter dis- 
players are shown below. The dis- 
plays are known as “jumbles.” They 
were produced for the “General 
Foods Corporation” and feature La 
France and Satina, Jell-O, Baker’s 
Coconut and Minute Tapioca— 
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| HAMMONDS 
| SLUG SHOT 
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For all 
growing 
plants 


dust it on 


No expensive 
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—Since 1880, “Slug-Shot” has been bought largely 
by commercial producers and greenhouses for use 
on growing plants to destroy insects. This year 
the manufacturers realized that if they were to 
compete with other similar products, “Slug-Shot,” 
even with its reputation, must be brought down off 
the shelves and put on the counter. Hence this 
counter card, die-cut to hold an actual can of 
“Slug-Shot.” Designed, created and produced by 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Lithographers, Long 
Island City, N. Y.— 


ROGER 8 CALLE 





—The new “Roger & Gallet” display stand for per- 

fume is made of Bakelite molded material. A spe- 

cial device on the under side of the stand locks the 

bottles into position and prevents any spilling or 
pilfering— 
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“NATIONAL DISPLAY 
DISTRIBUTION” 

I understand that “National Distribution” means that a 
maker is selling his product from coast to coast and border 
to border. 

Is he selling as much “here” as “there”? As well? As 
fast? Is his turnover identical in each territory? Is his 
public acceptance (the words “consumer demand” are mean- 
ingless in a huge majority of cases) as great in one territory 
as in the next? Are all his salesmen, dealers, jobbers and 
distributors equally efficient, bringing business that is parallel 
in all territories according to per capita population? 

Making a clean-cut comparison, if the questions—any 
query in the above paragraph—can be answered “no,” then 
the advertiser is in crying need of well-planned, produced and 
distributed DISPLAYS—far more so than the displays we 
hear of generally—those that are “promiscuously” or “semi- 
promiscuously” distributed. 

Firms that a few years ago climbed the ladder of success 
as though they had wings are today hunting, not for publicity, 
but for SALES. And it has always been, always will be, 
my contention that the real difference between sales and 
publicity lies in the fact that the consumer, through window 
and store displays, is caught at a time when “here’s a dollar 
item, and he has a dollar with him.” 

I don’t refer to display as those pieces of printed and 
mounted paper that are sent to dealers with the plea that 
they be set up. I refer to the display CAMPAIGN which 
calls for THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE and STUDY and 
PLANNING far more than it does for paper, ink, or card- 
board—that calls for INSTALLATION by KNOWLEDGE, 
not by hearsay or salesmanship or “association.” 

Oh, don’t misunderstand me, please—I’m not writing to 
rile, but to sympathize. Sympathize with those advertisers 
who feel that the “purchase” of displays completes the pro- 
gram. Men who feel that having enough producers “creat- 
ing” or “bidding” assures them of a place in the sun. 

Try harder on displays; be more generous in thought 
and less generous in “buying;” worry about dealer-accept- 
ance, and not about beauty. Tell the producer’s salesman 
who calls and agrees to “create” without first making a com- 
plete study of your problems to “go to — and stay there.” 

Albert L. Block, 
Displays Counsel, Chicago. 





STEFAN INCORPORATED 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

When display installation concerns secure the endorse- 
ment of wholesale drug jobbers, the stability of those concerns 
is assured. Therefore, it is interesting to note the progress 
made by Stefan Incorporated, window display installation 
concern of Milwaukee, Wis. This information was received 
in the form of a letter which read: 

“Here they are.... The F. Dohmen Co., Milwaukee Drug 
Company, Yahr-Lange, Inc. . . . three principle Milwaukee 
wholesale drug jobbers endorse Stefan service. An endorse- 
ment that has been awarded because of their intimate 
knowledge of Stefan accomplishments during the past seven 
years. This recognition awarded Stefan, Inc., is the result of 
a sincere effort, reliability, and a highly efficient service. 
Stefan, Inc., invites the opportunity to prove that the many 
recommendations they receive are based upon merit and pro- 
ductivity.” 





N. J. GROVES ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI 

It has just come to our attention that the N. J. Groves 
Advertising Service, Joplin, Mo., will handle the initial win- 
dow display campaign for “Circle X, Inc.” Circle X, with 
executive offices in Joplin, Mo., manufactures “Sa-So” tooth 
powder, tooth brushes and other dental products. John W. 
Clissold is president and treasurer. For the last four years 
he has been sales and advertising manager of “Pycope, Inc.,” 
also of Joplin. Display contracts for July with “Groves” 
include Squibb’s, Gem Micromatic Razor, Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes, and others. 
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Esterbrook Drawlet Pens carry your art to VW “ 
the crest of the waves and hold it there! The so 
clean, clear strokes, the bold vigorous lines, V7 a 
the stroke versatility of Esterbrook Drawlet z 
Pens, can swing a drawing from mediocrity 
to distinction. ao 

To the lay eye (which is so often the buying z | 
eye!) as well as to the artistic, there is inter- 5 
est in the strength of Drawlet drawings, in 
their economy of stroke. Sureness, swiftness, ° 
smoothness combine in Esterbrook Drawlet « 
Pens with successful results. 

Every mechanical feature of Esterbrook \ ” 
Drawlet Pens is sturdy and simple. 7 oa 

1. They clean easily and quickly. VY a 
2. They carry large, readily filled reservoirs. 3 2 
3. The reservoir can be raised or lowered time and 
time again to regulate the flow of thick or thin color. w 
The nineteen Esterbrook Drawlet Pens offer infinite variety a 
of stroke. Five different widths of stroke with rounded 
terminals, five different widths of stroke with square ter- < 
minals, nine different widths of stroke for shaded lines. 2 
Send for your FREE sample of Esterbrook Drawlet Pens. Co 
ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY “ 
80 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bios., Ltd., Turunto, Canada YY 
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$2 for Outfit 
Number Two 
$1 for Outfit 
Number One 
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DRAWLET PENS 
FOR LETTERING 
AND DRAWING 
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Processed Displays 


Go Places 


—One of the most effective dis- 
plays produced for the “Amer- 
ican White Cross Laboratories” 
is illustrated below. It is a four- 
piece display and is to be used 
within the next few weeks to 
“pep” up sales of these items dur- 
ing the summer vacation period. 
The display was reproduced in 
seven colors; a number of addi- 
tional colors being obtained by 
the use of transparent colors. The 
“Dabs” card, also a part of the 
display, can be used independently 
or can be combined with the three 
“White Cross” cards. (While the 
reproduction does not show de- 
tails, a package of “Dabs” ap- 
pears in the medicine cabinet in 
the large center panel.) Display 
designed and produced by Ivel 
Displays, Inc.. New York City— 


—This very smart “Gladi- 
ator golf ball display was 
produced by Servisign Stu- 
dio, Newark, N. J. The 
name of the product has 
been incorporated very 
cleverly in the display. Two 
Gladiators appear in the 
background; they are print- 
ed in gold and white, two 
greys on black with the let- 
tering in red and white. 
The foreground colors are 
green and buff. The dis- 
play is approximately 40 
inches high and 30 inches 
wide— 
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SURGICAL 
DRESSINGS 





—Contrary to displays designed for ap- 
pliances of this kind there has been 
no mention made of the various me- 
chanical features of the product. The 
display has been successful, too—pos- 
sibly because the advertiser is selling 


& The gy F he the prospective customer something 
DS ace , much more important to her than the 
Law ee : mechanical features—‘Let Us Show 


perce You The Economy of Laundering at 


© LAUNDERINGe HOME Home.” The display was produced in 
the 7b way “ black, white, red and green, by W. P. 
a rena ' j York, Inc., Aurora, Ill.— 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 4 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
659 Broadway 378 Pearl St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. CC orrices ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
518 S. Clinton St. 165 St. Paul St. 
Windo-Craft Display Service Ine. 
Home Office Buffalo 
A Leading Service Satisfying Over 





DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 





| 150 Leading National Advertisers 








ARIZONA—Waghorn-Whitson Display Service, 142 S. Center. Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Covering population centers of Arizona. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BOISE, SOUTHWEST IDAHO-—J. A. Wright, P. O. Box 1292. 





BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE, SYRACUSE and WESTERN 
NEW YORK—Dependable Installation Service. National Window 
Display Service, Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 73 Main Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 
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NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 

























CINCINNATI. 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Window Disp. Serv., 183 Vance Ave. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN, INC., 1920 W. Vliet St. Covering 
Milwaukee and principal Wisconsin cities exclusively for national 
advertisers. 





NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
a Di o— at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 





ORANGE, Texas—Walter Journeay, 1003-4th St. Real Service. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
16443 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Albert F. A. Beck, 4744 Liberty Ave. Guaran- 
teed installation in Pittsburgh’s drug market. Personally supervised 
and checked. Established and well known to the drug trade. Satis- 
factory references furnished on request. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan Display Service, Broad and Station 
Sts., E. E. H. J. Ryan, Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. and Western Pennsylvania. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146, 





SOUTH BEND, IND.—Hawkins Display Service, 510 West Navarre 
St.. LeRoy S. Hawkins, Mgr. Including Mishawaka, Elkhart, 
Goshen, LaPorte and Michigan City in Indiana and Niles, Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph in Michigan. References galore. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service. 
621 Nebraska St. The only service covering Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 807 Mart Bldg. Com- 
plete and reliable window display service for national advertisers. 
Satisfied clients. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—W ind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H.-Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO—Crawford Display Service, 221 June St. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. 
A complete window display service in this vicinity. 
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Out For More 
‘Sales’ 


~ Country Club 


GINGER ALE 






in the bic 


—This “Country Club” ginger ale display is 
striking because of unusual design. The center 
piece can be used in combination with a number 
of side cards, each of which features a different 
product. The center piece is 36 inches in height 
and the original figure was painted by Mc- 
Clelland Barclay. This display was lithographed 
in nine colors. Created and produced by The 
W. F. Powers Company, New York, N. Y.— 


—Startling in design and color is 
this new and practical display for 
Parke Davis’ “Neko” Soap. The dis- 
play was placed with a trim of the 
product in the Parker House Phar- 
macy, Boston, for a two weeks’ mer- 
chandising test. Sales of “Neko” 
soap were six times greater during 
the period of the display’s appear- 
ance in the windows. Designed and 
produced by The Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston, Mass.— 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN GOLF 








—The startling realism of this life-sized 
“MacGregor” golf club cut-out virtually 
brings to life a famous trade mark. To 
add to its realism, a clever easel arrange- 
ment not merely sets the golfer-work- 
man’s figure several inches in front of the 
factory background, but permits an actual 
golf club to be inserted at a forward- 
thrust angle, so that the workman appears 
to “waggle” the club. Produced by 
Einson-Freeman, Inc., Long Island City, 
New York— 






Keep It Working 
And Save Your Engine 


% 
% z ‘ , 


RENEW YOUR 


EVERY 10,000 MILES 


—The Erie Lithographing & Printing Co., Erie, 
Pa., have produced a tremendously effective 
“A-C” display. The display is different inasmuch 
as they suggest how the old idea of repetition 
may be snapped up, and how a trade mark and 
product may be combined in such a fashion that 
the prospect’s eye grasps both in the flash of 
a second. This display will appear in 10,000 
service stations and accessory houses and gar- 
ages within the next 30 days. They will serve 
to remind the car owners at the “point of 
purchase”— 















~ GOLFER-CRAFTSMEN 
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THE PROOF THE WHOLE PROOF 
OF “PHOTO CHECK-UP” METHODS 


An analytical survey of the “photo check-up” system of 
reporting installations, made by J. M. Allen, sales promotion 
manager, Bristol-Myers Co., reveals the following: 

“When photo checking of window displays was announced 
by several window display installation companies two years 
ago, we immediately saw the tremendous advantage of it 
over the antiquated system of proof, which made it neces- 
sary to accept a signature and the installer’s word that the 
job was satisfactorily done. 

“Therefore, in planning our campaign for 1932, we made 
it an absolute condition of the contract that photo checking 
must be supplied and we were extremely gratified with the 
result. Every single installation company agreed to give it 
to us. 

“We believe that the resistance to photo checking of in- 
stalled window displays has been fundamentally due to the 
fact that it shows up poor work and that advertisers have 
been content to accept the sole judgment of installation com- 
panies that photo checking is or isn’t a success. Unfortu- 
nately, up to this time, there has been no other testimony or 
proof to the contrary, except that of the photograph com- 
panies who are interested parties, and whose judgment ob- 
viously could not be accepted against the word of the in- 
stallation companies. 

“Under the circumstances it is a very simple matter for 
the installation company to prove to its own satisfaction and 
to the apparent satisfaction of the advertiser that photo 
checking is a failure by either under-exposing or over- 
exposing the film and thereby demonstrating that it is im- 
possible to secure good pictures. Since it involves slightly 
more expense, more work, and shows exactly how the work 
has been done, be it good or bad, they naturally have not 
been very keen about it. 

“The installation company, in the past, was obliged to 
take the word of the man who installed the window that 
he did the job and that the dealer’s signature was genuine. 
It also had to take the report of his checker that the window 
was actually put in and installed properly. In fact, verifica- 
tion seems to be an important and necessary part of the 
installation business. From these representations by em- 
ployees of the service company, the advertiser was asked 
to make payment for the installations. Now I am not saying 
that under these conditions the work in most cases was not 
actually and properly done, but I do say that there was 
plenty of room for short-cutting and flimflamming. 

“Photo checking, of course, has some weaknesses which 
are divided mainly into two classes, unintentional failures 
and deliberate failures. The deliberate failures cover faking 
of photographs, and I submit that any company or its repre- 
sentatives that will fake a photograph will fake a signature. 
The unintentional failures cover inexperience in taking 
photographs which produce black or indistinct negatives. 
This is a matter of education and experience which corrects 
itself in a comparatively short time, if the installation com- 
pany will follow the instructions of the photograph companies 
and get thoroughly behind this method of checking. 

“Several of the larger and more progressive installation 
companies that have worked with “photo check-up” declare 
that they save money by eliminating checkers and furnish- 
ing photo checking, and they actually do deliver, winter, 
summer, spring and fall, 85 per cent to 90 per cent good 
prints to the advertiser. The point is that 85 per cent to 90 
per cent positive proof beats no actual proof whatever of an 
installation. 

“T believe that window installation companies that are 
resisting this modern method are doing so to their own dis- 
credit and to the discredit of window display advertising in 
general. If the installation companies will get behind photo 
checking and try to give the advertiser the proof he desires, 
they will certainly have better standing with advertisers than 
by trying to cover up and say it can’t be done. If they will 
use photo checking as a means of proving superior work to 
advertisers rather thah regarding it as a device that shows 
up poor work, they will discover one of the best sales tools 
they have in their kit.” 
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Special 
Close Out! 


300 Copies of 


The Art of Draping 


by Jerome A. Koerber 








A Comprehensive and Practical 
Treatise on Principles and Practice of 
Correct Draping for Mercantile 
Purposes 


THE ART OF DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber, 
was the first authentic text-book to be presented in the 
interest of draping for mercantile display. An illus- 
trated treatise on the most essential phase of modern 
display, comprehensively and exhaustively presented 
by a real authority. The author introduces, illustrates 
and graphically covers the evolution of every known 
drape since 2000 years before Christ. No topic allied 
with the general subject is omitted in this brilliant 
text presentation. 


The Contents Proves Its 


Usefulness 


PART I. 
The Fundamentals of Draping................... 11 
Fixtures: What They Are—Their Importance.... 16 
How Records Are Kept in Display Department... 23 


Efficiency in Decorator’s Room.................. 27 
General Knowledge of Merchandising............ 29 
PART II. 

The Giractece of Deageey. ... ....~. 5... cccceecie. 33 
Examples of Historic Costume................... 39 
Ornamentation of Drapery..................-<x; 46 
PART III. 

Importance of Color and Color Harmony......... 51 
A Chart of Colors and Combinations............ 54 
Combining Colors by Use of Color Chart......... 57 


Some Pertinent Advice—Errors to Be Avoided. .“" 58 

Draping Examples Illustrated and Described. . a 
PART IV. a 

Selected Draping Examples..................... 110 


NOW $1.00—While They Last 


Thousands of copies have been sold at the publication price 
of $3.00 per copy. We are now offering the balance of the 
original edition at the special low close-out price of $1.00 per 
copy postpaid. This is less than manufacturing cost and is 
a real opportunity for those who do not own a copy of this 
valuable display book. Some copies are slightly soiled. 


Order Your Copy NOW! 


ORDER BLANK 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find money order for $1.00 for a copy of 
THE ART OF DRAPING, by Jerome A. Koerber. 
Ship postpaid to the following address: 


NainiG) 2.0.32 Snes Soe eae Oe aC ea 
Rddeeeee 6. 8a a dace fates eee aa 


ere eh Te. 
When payment is made by check 10c must be added 
for exchange. 
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I. A. D. M. PHOTO 
CONTEST WINNERS 

In checking over the Thirty-fifth Annual I. A. D. M. 
Photo Contest winners, the following displaymen received 
awards: 

Class 1, women’s and misses’ evening apparel, first, W. A. 
Montgomery, Crosby Bros., Topeka, Kan.; second, A. J. Roe- 
der, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; third, E. H. Bates, 
The Boston Store, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Class 2, women’s and misses’ suits and coats, first, E. H. 
Bates; second, A. J. Roeder; third, I. O. Fisher, Zion Merc., 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Class 3, women’s and misses’ dresses, first and second, A. 
J. Roeder; third, E. H. Bates. 

Class 4, women’s and misses’ sports apparel, first, W. A. 
Montgomery; second, E. H. Bates; third, E. H. Bates. 

Class 5, girls’ apparel, ages 6 to 14, first, second and 
third, A. J. Roeder. 

Class 6, fabrics, first and second, A. J. Roeder; third, 
C. V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward and Co., Chicago, III. 


Class 7, millinery, first, A. J. Roeder; second, C. V. 
Haecker; third, A. J. Roeder. 


Class 8, furs, first, A. J. Roeder; second, R. K. Henry, 
Efrid’s Department Store, Charlotte, N. C.; third, A. J. 
Roeder. 


Class 9, table linens, first, W. A. Montgomery; second, 
E. E. O’Donnell; third, I. O. Fisher. 


Class 10, infants’ and little tots’ wear, first, E. E. O’Don- 
nell; second, E. E. O’Donnell; third, A. J. Roeder. 

Class 11, lingerie, corsets or women’s or children’s knit 
underwear, first, E. H. Bates; second and third, I. O. Fisher. 

Class 12, handkerchiefs, first, W. A. Montgomery; sec- 
ond and third, A. J. Roeder. 

Class 13, neckwear or scarfs, first, A. J. Roeder; second, 
E. H. Bates; third, R. K. Henry. 

Class 14, toys, first, R. K. Henry; second, Everett Quin- 
trell, Elder-Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Class 15, hosiery, first, second and third, A. J. Roeder. 

Class 16, men’s clothing, first, Vernon Naden, Zion Inst. 
and Industries, Zion, Ill.; second, I. O. Fisher; third, C. V. 
Haecker. 

Class 17, boys’ clothing, no awards. 

Class 18, men’s hats and caps, men’s and boys’ furnishings, 
first, second and third, A. J. Roeder. 

Class 19, books, stationery, notions, drug sundries, first, 
E. E. O’Donnell; second, A. J. Roeder; third, W. A. Mont- 
gomery, 

Class 20, jewelry, clocks, china, pictures, art objects, first 
and second, A. J. Roeder; third, I. O. Fisher. 

Class 21, bathing suits, first and second, A. J. Roeder; 
third, I. O. Fisher. 

Class 22, gas or electrical service appliances, first, R. 
Martin, Consolidated Gas Co., New York City; second, D. S. 
Ford, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich.; third, R. Martin. 

Class 23, house furnishings, hardware, first, second and 
third, W. Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Class 24, musical instruments, radios and accessories, first, 
second and third, W. Gilbert Brown. 

Class 25, carpets and rugs, no entries. 

Class 26, draperies, curtains and wall paper, no entries. 

Class 27, furniture, first E. H. Bates; second, C. V. 
Haecker; third, R. K. Henry. 

Class 28, luggage and leather goods, first, I. O. Fisher; 
second, A. J. Roeder; third, A. J. Roeder. 

Class 29, civic or institutional displays, first, R. Martin; 
second, A. J. Roeder, third, W. Gilbert Brown. 

Class 30, women’s and men’s shoes, first, E. H. Bates, 
second, A. J. Roeder; third, A. J. Roeder. 

Class 31, best decorated interior or exterior, R. K. Henry; 
second, W. G. Brown; third, E. H. Bates. 

Class 32, sweepstakes, first, W. Gilbert Brown; second, 
A. J. Roeder; third, W. A. Montgomery. 

Class 33, pen lettered show cards, first and second prizes, 
W. Gilbert. Brown. 
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Class 34, brush lettered show cards, first and second, W. 
Gilbert Brown. 

Sales promotion class, first, E. E. O’Donnell. 

Championship class, winner, Carl Shank, Stix, Baer and 
Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. This prize includes the best collectioa 
of twelve photographs representing any kind of merchandise. 





TWELVE NEW DESIGNS WIN 
FIR-PLYWOOD AWARDS 

Twelve new prizes of twenty-five dollars each have been 
awarded by Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers for “de- 
sign ideas” embodying Fir Plywood. Checks are now on their 
way to the winners, eleven of whom live in widely scattered 
sections of the United States and one in France. Other 
awards will be made from time to time as fast as the judges 
can examine submitted designs. The twelve new winning 
ideas suggest varied Fir Plywood uses from Display Racks 
to False Fireplaces. 


The winners: M. A. Johnson, Chicago (Plywood wall con- 
struction); Anthony J. Wildman, New York City (Plywood 
sink-display rack); Clayton S. Hoyle, Jamestown, New York 
(Plywood writing desk for lap); Raymond F. Gauthier, 
Taunton, Mass. (Plywood false fireplace); Harry G. Walker, 
Houston, Texas (Plywood store-window displays); E. C. 
Dindorf, Rochester, Minn. (Plywood nested boxes) ; Augustus 
J. Roeder, Indianapolis, Ind. (Plywood store-window dis- 
plays); Robert Walling, Wichita, Kansas (Plywood draft- 
ing table); C. A. Bottum, Iron River, Wis. (Plywood wash- 
ing machine cover); E. Colonna, Nice, France (Plywood 
wall panels); J. Selckmann, Baltimore, Md. (Plywood gusset 
plates for wooden trusses); Roy Phinney, Detroit, Mich. 
(dog and pet crate). 

“Awards are made for the novelty and utility of each 
idea submitted,” said G. L. Bartells, Research Director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers. “Payment will be 
made for every Fir Plywood design received before August 
15th, that meets our needs. Hundreds of ideas have already 
been submitted, illustrating the wide usefulness and economy 
of this split-proof building and cabinet lumber.” 





A REVOLUTIONARY METHOD OF 
DISPLAY CASE LIGHTING 


A revolutionary method of display case lighting is intro- 
duced in “D-tach-O” lighting fixtures—an entirely new idea 
in display case lighting that offers many decided advantages 
and economies, both in service and _ installation. The 
“D-tach-O” lighting units are completely assembled and each 
individual unit can be readily attached or detached without 
disturbing any part of the installation. 

The reflector, “the special Wadsworth design,” both in 
contour and form of reflecting surface, is so constructed that 
the maximum amount of light developed by the lamp is re- 
flected and properly distributed and retained within the case 
(eliminating wasted light). The reflector contacts housing 
at four points only, providing three distinct air chambers, 
thereby attaining proper ventilation and keeping the hous- 
ing temperature to a minimum. Manufactured by The Wads- 
worth Electric Manufacturing Company, Inc., Covington, Ky. 





JAROS-ROBB SERVICE 
FORMED 


Jaros-Robb Service, with offices at 1440 Broadway, New 
York, is a new combination which will do sales promotion 
work on a specialized plan, for manufacturers selling through 
department stores. It will be directed by Ernest S. Jaros 
and Thomas Robb. Mr. Robb has been for the past five 
years in charge of publicity at Retail Research Association 
and Associated Merchandising Corporation, New York, and 
previous to that sales promotion manager of James McCreery 
& Co. Mr. Jaros was publicity director of The F. & R. 
Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio, for nineteen years, and estab- 
lished the Jaros Service in New York last year. The new 
concern will be equipped to render special service to stores, 
as well as developing for manufacturers a new type of pro- 
motional effort in department stores. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISPLAY MEN’S 
CLUB CLEARS THE DECK FOR ACTION 

J. Graham Waters, 1930 president of the Metropolitan Dis- 
play Men’s Club, is on the job again formulating plans to 
reorganize the New York club. Mr. Waters plans an asso- 
ciation that will be of value and assistance to displaymen 
in securing employment; that will maintain a sick and a 
death benefit fund; that will hold meetings of real educational 
value to the membership and not just meetings where cer- 
tain members can “let off a lot of steam.” Mr. Waters plans 
to hold many social events, many of which will be free to 
the membership. An annual banquet will be held, also a 
summer outing, and from time to time a convention. 

The betterment of the display profession will be the club’s 
one aim. A special committee will be formed to contact 
business houses and keep the club employment department 
informed as to conditions and opportunities in the various 
display departments. Every possible assistance will be ren- 
dered the club membership. 

Twenty-eight displaymen have expressed their intention 
of attending the opening meeting of the Metropolitan Display 
Men’s Club in the early fall. Others will be contacted during 
the summer months. And, with the many advantages to be 
accrued through club affiliation the membership dues wiil 
prove very nominal. 

Displaymen around greater New York are invited to join 
the club. For details and information regarding membership, 
contact J. Graham Waters, 1811 Dorchester Road, Brooklyn, 
New York. 





MOTION MERCHANDISING DEVICE EXHIBITION 
TO BE CONTINUED THROUGH JULY 


The first national exhibition of “Motion Merchandising 
Devices” sponsored by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
has proved so successful that it will be continued through 
the month of July. Executives in all lines of industry, ad- 
vertising agencies, lithographers, suppliers of metal, wood 
and cardboard advertising specialties, wholesalers, retailers 
and salesmen are finding a wealth of new material at the 
exhibition upon which to build improved merchandising 
plans. The exhibition is being conducted on the eleventh 
floor of the new McGraw-Hill Building, New York City. 





RAOUL AUTHIER, CREATOR-DESIGNER, 
SIEGEL MANNEQUINS 

Racul Authier, well-known creator and designer of win- 
dow display decorations and figures, has recently joined 
Siegel Mannequins, Inc., of Paris, France, and 501 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, as general sales manager with 
Studio Siegel. Mr. Authier brings with him a broad expe- 
rience as active display manager of Fifth Avenue stores as 
well as a wide acquaintance with display managers in the 
Eastern territory. His greatest success has been in design- 
ing special creations to meet special needs and conditions. 
He will also have under his supervision a quantity produc- 
tion department for national advertisers requiring something 
unique and individual combining a sales-winning appeal. 





A CHANGE IN THE MODEL 
“A” AIR BRUSH 

Thayer & Chandler, Chicago, announce an important 
change in the construction of the model “A” Thayer & 
Chandler air brush. A new style head makes it possible 
to take the front of the air brush apart for cleaning without 
the need of special tools, or the possibility of injuring the 
delicate tip. Not only is the new style air brush easier to 
clean but the spray is smoother and more closely confined 
than before. The new model is a definite advance, costs more 
to make, and yet sells at the same price. 





DITTMAR HEADS BRIDGEPORT 
ADVERTISING CLUB 

Lothar Dittmar, display manager, The D. M. Read Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been elected president of the Bridge- 
port Advertising Club. 
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CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
6G6 WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO. 


u " 
Creators Of unususl Cardboard products 














Jewel Electric 


Specialties 


Our Jewel Travel 
Word Sign shown 
here has room for 20- 
word message. I It_is is 
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brilliantly lighted and can be changed 
quickly by merchant. 

MAYER’S MOVABLE ELECTRIC TURN- 
TABLE has been purchased by us and we 
make many new designs in Chrome. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS. We 
have over 30 new designs of portable elec- 
tric fountains for display. Also large color 
change fountains. Send 6 cents for large 
catalog. We want reliable distributors. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & =. co. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave. HICAGO 

















SIEGEL Mannequins 


Now you can get the superb Siégel Mannequins in 
America at no higher cost than ordinary displays. 
Write for descriptive literature or telephone Pennsyl- 
vania 6-9494, 


Siégel Mannequins, Inc., 501 7th Ave., New York 











Use the 
OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
Costs Only $1.50 Per Inch 
As Your Want Ad Medium 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


Adv. Travel Message Signs 


Reliance Specialties Mfg. Co., Inc., 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. 


AIR BRUSHES 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
~~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 


Chelsea Realistic Products Co., Inc., 807 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 
= Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BILLOW-PAK 
Kimberly Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons. Jackson. Mich. 
-~ oe Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


CARVED GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, III. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


CORRUGATED CREPE PAPER 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUT: OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-efghth St., 
New York City. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 


Reynolds Printasign Corp., 114 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Window Advertising, Inc., 30 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
—— Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
exas. 


DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


a; . 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
— Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Botanical Decorating Co., Inc., 319 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill. 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St.. New York City. 

Mendelsohn Fabrics Co., 1658 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St, 
New York City. 


FELT FOR DISPLAY 


Western Felt Works, 4029 Ogden Ave., Chicago; 
42 E. Twentieth St., New York City. 


FIXTURES-MOULDED 
Schneider Bros., 19 N. Sheldon St., Chicago, 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GARMENT RACKS 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


GELATINE SHEETS 


Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
Ms, os 
Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
ie 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
—> Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York City. 

General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

United Display Service, 440 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns) 
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Complete Trade Directory of Window Display and Store Equipment, Decoratives, Accessories and Specialties 





MOTION DISPLAYS 


Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Erisman Adv., Display Co., 61 Whitehall St., 
New York Ci 

General Display Works, 145 W. 24th St., New 
York City. 


PAPIER MACHE Decorations 


Armstrong Scenic Studios, 327 W. Forty-third 


St., New York City. 
Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


POSTERS 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Starr & Borden 
Aves., Long Island City, N. Y. 


PLYWOOD 


Douglas Fir Plywood Mfrs., 
Seattle, Wash. 


PRICE TICKETS 


Display Price Corp., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


Brischograph Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus. 
Ohio. 


Skinner Bldg., 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, [il. 


Schools—Window Decorating 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., 
cago, Ill. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., 
WN. ¥. 


Chi- 


Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miller Paper Co., 80 Wooster St., 
City. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Show Card Printing Outfits 


National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
7 Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—GLASS 


710 Washington Blvd., 


New York 


Rawson & Evans Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, III. 
SLEEVE FORMS 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., 
125th St., New York City. 


217 W. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
Ender Mfg. Co., 217 Grand St., New York City. 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali 


fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
TURN TABLES 
General Display Works, 145 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City. 
VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St.. 
New York City. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


VELOURS 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Art Jewelry Case Corp., 29 W. 15th St., 
York City. 
WALL BOARD 
The Celotex Co., Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 


Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


Window Display Installations 


Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


New 
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New 
and 


Used 


Our selection is complete 


ment stores 


Economic Conditions 
demand that you 


SAVE MONEY 


on purchases of 
MECHANICAL 


CHRISTMAS 
ATTRACTIONS 


made up of at- 
tractions formerly used by the leading depart- 
as well as new and original 
units now shown for the first time. 


OUR 
PRICES 
TALK e 








127 West 24th Street 





Before Buying, Communicate With Us! 


METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE 
CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 


Telephone: Chelsea 3-3271-3272 


New York City 





FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 55c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








LET’S EXCHANGE AND SAVE 
THE DIFFERENCE! 
Messmore-Damon mechanical Hindoo Man 
with Magic Fish Bowl—Large Clown Head 
Spinning Top—In good running condition. 
BRAGER-EISENBERG, INC., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

M. Hartmann, Display Manager 








POSITION WANTED 
Jewelry display manager desires con- 
nection with a wideawake and progressive 
display manager in large department 








store. Around $1,600.00 of display, sign 

and process equipment. Address “V. R. M.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 

ATTENTION FIXTURE SALESMEN 


AND FREE LANCE MEN —Attractive 
propositien selling our new line of Dis- 
play Materials in all territories—Fast 
selling numbers. 
Address “W. C. D.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN “KAYSER’S” $3,300 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 

On June 20, Miss Gay S. Walton announced the winners 
of the window display contest on Fit-All-Top hosiery, con- 
ducted by Julius Kayser & Co., among retail stores through- 
out the country. This ends one of the most interesting and 
successful window display contests ever conducted by a hos- 
iery firm. 

Prize money was distributed in two groups—first, stores 
in cities over 100,000 population and, second, stores in cities 
under 100,000. The Kresge Department Store of Newark, 
N. J., took highest honors in the first group, with a prize of 
$1,000. (Jerome E. Walter designed the window.) The 
Crosby Bros. Co., of Topeka, Kan., won first prize of $750 
in the second group. (W. A. Montgomery is the display 
manager.) 

In the first group, The May Company, of Los Angeles 
(Carl Ahlroth, display manager), won second prize of $500. 
The Strouss-Hirshberg Co., of Youngstown, Ohio (M. L. 
Black, display manager), won third prize of $250, and The 
Kerr Dry Goods Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., won fourth 
prize of $100. (L. L. Wilkins, display manager.) Honorable 
mentions were given to The Broadway Department Store, 
Los Angeles; The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit; The Kerr 
Dry Goods Co., Oklahoma City, and The D. F. Peyton Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City. 

In the second group, J. M. Hartley & Son Co., of Fair- 
mont, W. Va. (J. L. Dexter, display manager), won second 
prize of $400. The L. H. Field Company, of Jackson, Mich. 
(W. K. McGee, display manager), won third prize of $200, 
and Holman’s Department Store, Pacific Grove, Calif. (C. 
Gemmell, display manager), won fourth prize of $100. Hon- 
orable mentions in this group were given to Kellogg-Drake & 
Co., Galesburg, Ill.; The Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Perkins Brothers Company, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and Weaver’s Department Store, Lawrence, Kan. 





REINERMAN ENTERS DISPLAY 
FIXTURE BUSINESS 

Paul Reinerman, for many years connected with the sales 
department of the Oscar Onken Co., has established the Rein- 
erman Fixture Co., 808 Saratoga Street, Newport, Ky. 
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WHERE THE DISPLAY PLAN BEGINS 


(Continued from page 28) 


of shirts with a card stating, “Special Purchase Sale, 5,000 
Shirts Tomorrow, $1.55—Usual Grade, $1.95.” If we know 
our job, we will find out what characteristics in the shirt 
make it an unusual buy at $1.55. We may find out that 
(1) it is pre-shrunk; (2) it is vat-dyed; (3) it is sun-fast; 
(4) it is full-cut and roomy—no bulging; (5) it has ocean 
pearl buttons; (6) it has fine lining in collar, cuff and center 
pleat. When we have this information, it is a simple display 
technique to get the message to the public. 

On the other hand, if we think of it as just another shirt— 
try as we will—an effective idea for its display will not be 
forthcoming. 

Ideas result from inspiration—and inspiration results from 
a foundation in our make-up based on facts. Facts come 
from a knowledge of the selling points of merchandise, 
origination of styles, and customer buying psychology. With- 
out facts—no ideas. 

Display to Taste Levels 

A sixteen dollar hat should not be displayed with an 
$8.95 dress. We should make a continuous effort to dis- 
criminate in our choice of price lines of different items of 
merchandise displayed in the same window. They should be 
selected in relation to the taste level of the iustomer to which 
the featured item appeals. Recently, I saw a pair of $3.95 
sports shoes displayed with $15 flannel trousers. This, to 
me, seems very inconsistent, although it is done frequently. 
Selling Power of Displays Should Be Measured 

Some time ago, a well-known advertising agency executive 
stated that it is impossible to eliminate hunches in the ad- 
vertising business; that the opportunity of utilizing facts in 
advertising is limited. 

It is very possible that therein lies the most poignant 
weakness of advertising—a weakness that advertising man- 
agers, display managers and every one connected with the 
business use as an alibi when their efforts do not produce. 

Today, we cannot fall back on this alibi. We have to 
know whether or not our efforts are productive. Each dis- 
play must answer affirmatively the question, “Does this dis- 
play have selling power?” Not in words, but in action. Is 
it stopping passers-by? Is it drawing their attention away 
from the distractions of the street? Is it attracting them into 
the store, into the department, and are they buying the dis- 
played merchandise? 

It is recommended that a record be maintained to test 
the results from every window display. Only through such 
a procedure, can you be certain that your windows have that 
needed “sense of sell.” 

In conclusion, let me say that when we, in the selling 
end of retailing, finally come to the belated realization that 
we are shouldering a greater responsibility than ever be- 
fore, that the importance of “selling” has increased a hun- 
dredfold in the eyes of our employers, that today’s oppor- 
tunities are invested with us, and that what we accomplish 
today will mark our future progress—then will we double 
our efforts to attract customers into the store for the pur- 
pose of selling them more merchandise. 

Those who haven’t the mental equipment, or who will 
make no effort to shoulder this added responsibility, or those 
whose self-saturated ego will not listen to the ideas of 
others, will drop out of the picture. 

They will make inroads into their organizations which 
will place them on an equal footing with anyone. Among 
other things, this present era will leave in its wake—new 
leaders and new faces. The road is clear for anyone of you. 





JIM FOLEY CONFINED 
TO HOME BY ILLNESS 

DISPLAY WORLD was indeed sorry to learn that James 
W. Foley, secretary, I. A. D. M., has been confined to his 
home by illness for the past few weeks. We are certain 
that this will explain any delay on Mr. Foley’s part in at- 
tending to I. A. D. M. matters which may have risen during 
this time. As we go to press we understand that Mr. Foley 
is well on the road to complete recovery. 
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$5 Per Copy 
Postpaid 
Order Your Copy Now! 


A Combined Text and Reference Book, 

Complete in Text—90,000 Words—More 

Then 450 Illustrations—Attractive, De 

Luxe Cloth Binding—Will Prove Its 
Va'ne on Sight. 


BOOK ORDER BLANK 


The Display World Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find money 
arder for $5.00 for one copy of The 
Window DISPLAY MANUAL.. by Jack 
T. Chord. Please ship at once to. 








CliG eee tee ech acuants Se re 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER— 
Rv addine $2.00 to the price of the 
bonk. a total of $7.00. we will include 
subscription to DISPLAY WORLD, 
either new, renewl or extention, a 
cash saving of $1.00. 





A—We Display Our Merchandise the Best 
K —We Describe Our Merchandise the Best 


C—Ou Display Environment is Complementry 


Of Successful Window Display Merchandising is 
Completely Explained In the 


WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
MANUAL 


I:s fundamentals answer the question: “Are you, a displayman or mer- 
chant, capable of meeting the situation—and situation it will be—when the 
merchandise is the same, the use is the same and the price is the same?” 
When this condition exists, the job of selling will go to the display pro- 
fession; the profession that knows window display fundamentals. 

Are “YOU” going to be prepared to meet these new conditions ? 


























What the Display Authorities Say 


Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
“Many old-times could more firmly establish the 
courage of their convictions by a study of its pages.” 


Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co.— 
“The best book I have seen prepared for educating 
and assisting displaymen.” 


O. Wallace Davis, H. Batterman Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
“T acclaim it by far the best and most helpful trea- 
tise yet attempted along this line of endeavor.” 


Barret Lyons, Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich.— 

“Tt provides a point of departure for all of us and 
provides each with a better appreciation of the other’s 
problems.” 


G. A. Smith, National Display Counselor— 
“Chapters 8 to 19, containing the fundamentals of 
display, are worth the price of the book alone.” 


Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 

“A quick perusal was all that was necessary to de- 
termine that this book will find a niche in every dis- 
playman’s library.” 











AN 


BIG 


on Model K7 


CGulawt 


PRICE 
REDUCTION 





TO CLOSE OUT A 
LIMITED SUPPLY! 


To close out quickly a very limited stock 
of brand new Model K7 Cutawls, we have 
sharply reduced prices. . 





EASY TERMS 


As usual, we will sell these machines on Easy 
Payments, if desired. A small down payment 
and monthly installments on the balance. In- 


. . You are of- 
fered an extraordinary value in one of 


these fine, up-to-date machines while the 
supply lasts. But you must act imme- 
diately. The reduced price is limited 
strictly to the few remaining Model K7’s 
which we have in stock. They will sell 
quickly at such a money-saving price. No 
displayman or merchant who does not 
have a Cutawl for the production of strik- 
ingly effective window and store displays 
can afford to pass up this unusual oppor- 
tunity to buy this efficient, up-to-date 
model and save money. 





creased sales resulting from Cutawl-made dis- 


plays will create extra profits to pay for the 
machine. Our FREE TEN DAY TRIAL 
OFFER also applies. 


Here's your chance to get a 


CUTAWL at a sharply reduced price 
—but hurry! 


Remember—first come, first served. A sav- 
ing of practically 30 per cent is possible if you 
act quickly. This offer is good only while the 
limited supply remains unsold. Send the 
Coupon by Return Mail. 


Send for “Cutawl Helps” 


Get your copy of our bulletin of Ideas and 
Suggestions for Modern Displays. It’s free for 
the asking. Summer edition now ready—ask 





for it on the Coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL 


REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 
13 S. Throop St., Chicago, IIl. 7-32 


I am interested in your Special Close-Out Price 
offer on the Model K7 Cutawl. You may send details 
at once. 


RiP 555 cbs cdhn tach dhcdoug iaweians ta Was acca i Ee ee 
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RSTO ks chs 


“ol ee re ey ey ee a eres fs ae 
[] Send free copy of your bulletin, “Cutawl Helps.” 








